by David Bacon 


BERKELEY, Calif. — When the cur- 
rent wave of mass firings of immigrant 
workers started three years ago, they were 
called “silent raids” in the press. The 
phrase sought to make firings seem more 
humane than the workplace raids of the 
Bush administration. 

During Bush’s eight-year tenure, poss- 
es of black-uniformed immigration 
agents, waving submachine guns, invaded 
factories across the country and rounded 
up workers for deportations. 

“Silent raids,” by contrast, have relied on 
cooperation between employers and immi- 
gration officials. The Department of 
Homeland Security identifies workers it 
says have no legal immigration status. 
Employers then fire them. The silence, 
then, is the absence of the armed men in 
black. Paraphrasing Woody Guthrie, they 
used to rob workers of their jobs with a gun. 
Now they do it with a fountain pen. 

Silence also describes the lack of out- 
cry on behalf of those workers losing their 
jobs. No delegations of immigrant rights 
activists have traveled to Washington, 
D.C., to protest. Unions have said little, 


by Carol Harvey 


est Coast social justice groups 

from San Francisco, Portland 

and Los Angeles rallied with 
New York and Chicago allies at Union 
Square in a protest led by poor and work- 
ing-class people on August 5. 

Demonstrators angrily protested Big 
Finance’s theft of billions of tax dollars, 
nationwide home foreclosures, attacks on 
workers’ unions, and record rates of crim- 
inalization and incarceration of poor and 
homeless people. 

This protest, organized by the Western 
Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP), was 
part of a two-day Community Congress of 
civil rights and housing workshops held 
on August 5 and 6 at SEUI offices, 350 
Rhode Island in San Francisco. 

The goal of the Community Congress 
was to broaden state, regional and nation- 
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even as their own members were fired. 
And undocumented workers themselves 
have been afraid. Those working feared 
losing their jobs. Those already fired wor- 
ried that immigration agents might come 
knocking on their doors at night. 

Over the last few months, however, a 
wave of protest is starting to break that 
silence. In Berkeley, workers facing fir- 
ings at Pacific Steel Castings, the largest 
steel foundry west of the Mississippi, 
have sought community support in a fight 
to keep their jobs. 

City councils in Oakland and Berkeley 
have passed resolutions asking Homeland 
Security Secretary Janet Napolitano to 


back off efforts to force the company to 
terminate the workers. Churches and 
immigrant rights activists have sent her 
letters with the same demand. 


In Los Angeles, 1400 janitors marched 
among the Bunker Hill skyscrapers, 
blocking downtown traffic at lunch hour. 
They protested a wave of similar firings 
by Able Building Maintenance, 
California’s largest privately held building 
services contractor. 


See Fighting the Firings page 15 


The Brass Liberation Orchestra led hundreds of protesters through the S.F. Financial District. 


al coalitions working for economic justice 
by laying the groundwork for a movement 
of immigrants, unions, homeless and 
housing groups made up of impoverished, 
marginalized and homeless people. 
WRAP Director Paul Boden said that 


this movement will address “the corporate 


gluttony and political corruption” “pitting 
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Thousands of Los Angeles janitors and their family members have held 
huge protests and sit-ins in resistance to the firing of immigrant workers. 


us against each other to the point where 
we are all drowning in the sea of trickle- 
down economics.” 

At Friday’s protest, Boden spoke to 
energetic crowds, including tourists, “We 
have destroyed 600,000 units of afford- 


” able housing and built 800,000 jail cells.” 


He pointed an accusing finger at corporate 
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offices. “There’s your answer!” 

From Union Square, hundreds of 
chanting marchers took part in what orga- 
nizers labeled “The Great American 
TARP Tour,” demonstrating loudly out- 
side the offices of the “biggest culprits.” 


The fired-up marchers proceeded from the 
fuss. Lite tea ee 


See Flashmob Invades Financial page /4 
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Busted and Jailed for ‘Sleepcrimes’ at Peace Camp 


Laying down for the right to 
sleep is dangerous in Santa 
Cruz. The jurors found all 
but one of these ‘‘sleep crim- 
inals”’ guilty. Actually, it was 
a homeless man’s dog who 
was found not guilty. 


by Linda Ellen Lemaster 


eaceCamp2010 started on the 

Fourth of July weekend last year 

outside the Santa «= Cruz 

Courthouse, and lasted until a 
few days past Labor Day. When I first 
visited the camp in July 2010, I was 
moved to offer my support to the ever- 
changing group of protesters. 

People I met in the first week were 
totally focused on bringing attention to 
the public about the insidious criminaliza- 
tion of sleeping, camping and lodging 
used to banish homeless people from any 
public areas and force them into hiding. 

After sheriff deputies banished the 
demonstration from the lawn in front of 
the courthouse, the sleep-protesters 
returned to City Hall, intent on renewing 
the primary message of the demonstra- 
tion: to show that the Santa Cruz ordi- 
nance that criminalizes sleeping and 
camping in public is too broad, too pro- 
hibitive and too dangerous. 

I had recently testified in court as an 
“expert witness” about homelessness in 
Santa Cruz, so I had already met some new 
friends who also turned up at this Fourth of 
July demonstration, which ultimately kept 
on going like the energizer bunny. 

In early July of 2010, nobody I met 
realized that PeaceCamp2010 would con- 
tinue for several months; and then be 
abruptly terminated by Santa Cruz County 
sheriff deputies working in four-person 
teams. Joining the peace camp carried a 
price. On Sept. 19, 2011, I go to trial for 
getting a ticket claiming I broke the State 
of California’s lodging law, 647(e). 

PeaceCamp2010 located itself right in 
front of the Santa Cruz County Superior 
Court, where citizens traditionally gather 
to share ideals and to bring concerns to 
their government. 

Local attorney and philosopher Ed 
Frey was deemed a hero by many home- 
less people who found their way to the 
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when they see him. 


Keeper of the Book 
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am watching him sleep in the corner. He is slumped over a’ 

book in the children’s section and you cannot see his face 

under the series of greased curls that extend to his shoulder. 

His hands are spread flat on the book and the dirt under his 
nails give the impression that he has dug his way through life. 
He is breathing heavy — asleep, hunched over the book like a 
guardian, a keeper of a sacred text — a keeper of the book. 

The management employees don’t ask him to leave. I feel 
the humanity in their decision to let him be, even though cus- 
tomers are looking at him warily. They pass through the sec- 
tion, giving him a wide berth or skipping the section completely 


He snores deeply, and wakes himself up into a frenzied scan 
around the room. He is a cornered cat, ready to defend his right 


Star, a homeless woman in her 70s, is issued a citation by Santa 
Cruz police. as she sits with her blankets at Peace Camp 2010. 
Star was one of five defendants found guilty of “‘sleepcrimes.” 


demonstration in support of the right to 
sleep even while homeless. Frey. with the 
help of long-standing homeless ally Paul 
Lee, had found the means to provide a 
porta-potty nightly at the peace camp, and 
mounted the rented utility on a small trail- 
er behind his pickup truck. 

Frey had been listening carefully to 
reveries of homeless folks and their allies, 
hoping to figure out all the “health and 
safety” issues in advance. His conclusion 
was right-on: “potty” was the missing 
ingredient for sustaining many earlier pro- 
homeless and anti-sleeping-ban rallies, 
marches and demonstrations, including 
several held at this very location. 


Photo credit: 
PeaceCamp2010 


PeaceCamp2010 was like a living 
kaleidoscope. While a number of folks 
stayed with it — the regulars, you might 
say — a majority of faces at the camp 


changed every few days. It was run as 


though we were all adults — most 
refreshing. Sure, leaders emerged, reced- 
ed, emerged again. Yet there was a “live 
and let live” air to this sleep demonstra- 
tion that seemed to welcome all comers. « 

Once publicity about the camp began, 
an average night might find two dozen 
folks sleeping there, though at times 
PeaceCamp2010 exceeded 50 folks with 
blankets and sleeping bags unfurled on 
the lawn and concrete plaza. ~ 
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to be there. The wild look in his eyes says it all: “I am reading! 
My book is open! No one can say that I am not reading!” 

He is looking to see who is looking at him, because he 
knows his right to rest, to warmth, to shelter, is tentative. 

He knows that a frown or a raised eyebrow by a customer 
can translate to a loose tongue, a whispered complaint. “I mean 
I feel sorry for the guy, but” the loose tongue speaks and eyes 
wax compassion, but it is the unspoken that is the loudest. “I 
feel sorry for the guy, but ... (unspoken) he is compromising my 
privilege to not be bothered by what is ‘out there.’” 

He finds sanctuary in the written word, praying it can hold 


him, until it can’t. He knows that too many frowns or raised eye- 
brows will translate to a small tug of his jacket, a kind or maybe 
not-so-kind tap on the shoulder and small words with large reper- 
cussions: “Sorry, but you have to go,” or “Alright buddy.” 

But for now it has not happened. He can escape from reality 
in the written word — just like everybody else. 

He slowly nods forward, snorts awake, twists his head in 
hypervigilance, turns a page in the book, flattens his hands and 
falls asleep again. Is he the keeper of the book or is the book a 
keeper of him? It dgesn’t matter. 


oahu tae 


uy the book. 


MASS MEDIA FUELS STEREOTYPES 


The demonstration received abundant, 
even front-page, press coverage. Most of it 
»was negative, in my view: the press was 

feeding off stereotypes and playing to the 
resentments of the general housed popula- 
tion. The television news was gentler — 
vague yet visually honest. PeaceCamp2010 
denizens responded by cultivating Social 
Media to get their message out. 

Later, tensions began to build around 
antagonisms and fears of County employ- 
ees and citizens on business at the County 
offices, many of whom did not appreciate 
having to see the artifacts of homelessness 
while on their way to work. 

It was apparent that holding a “sleep 
demonstration” as a legitimate message of 
protest went far over the heads of most 
passers-by. We were following a long tra- 
dition that reckons sleep in this context as 
a necessary form of free speech. 

So many other venues for protest had 
not worked locally, and some even back- 
fired — as evidenced by troll-busting mur- 
ders and assaults in Santa Cruz, by the ever- 
growing numbers of anti-homeless laws 
and regulations, and by the broadening 
acceptance of those overt haters of visibly 
poor and presumed homeless folks. 

I believe our inability to get our message 
shared in the media, without extreme distor- 
tion, in the past 25 years also helps fuel this 
growing “blame the victim” mentality. 

Ultimately, the last few determined, 
demonstrating sleepers were flushed off the 
campus of City Hall by the police. Because 
of the protest, political officials and the city 
police continued to tighten the rules about 
being present at City: Halland the Santa 
Cruz Library. Police were ruthless at best 
regarding our signs and the personal prop- 
erty they confiscated. 


Santa Cruz officials made it functional 


ly impossible for demonstrators to get 
their belongings back once confiscated, 


and the police grabbed people’s posses- . 


sions several times a night. 

From Albany, Calif., to Orlando, Fla., 
most homeless people can’t turn their 
backs on their belongings for a minute, 
and police pose as many risks as thieves 
and desperados. I note the property 
destruction because over and over home- 
less people have been protected by the 
courts on this issue, only to have this “jus- 
tice” conveniently forgotten when politi- 
cal protesters enter the picture. 


CRIMINAL ACTS OF SLEEPING 
Demonstrators had formed the peace 
camp specifically to protest the laws that 
crimimalize anyone found asleep in public 


* at night. Ironically, during the final days, 
they were cited and displaced by police: 


using the very laws they were protesting: 


~ the State of California’s lodging law, and 


the City’s sleeping ban ordinance. 

Santa Cruz officials continued attack- 
ing the remaining few demonstrators for 
camping on the sidewalk at night. They 
used many new tricks, including klieg 
lights and a huge blaring generator that 
spewed toxic exhaust all night, until final- 
ly neighbors a block away complained. 
They confiscated our protest signs as fast 
as we could create new ones. 

The hostile attitude toward any public 
presence of homeless people is not new 
here. It continues despite what now even 
the courts have ruled is true: a person can- 
not live without sleeping. Enforcing the 
sleeping ban while no other alternatives 
exist 1s destructive and life-threatening. 
The County’s purpose in citing demon- 
strators for sleeping and lodging was to 
stifle our political expression. 

Gary and Star were the troopers 
throughout the final stages of 
PeaceCamp2010, stoically*enduring until 
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Defending People’s Park and 


the Spirit of Peace and Justice 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


ome of Berkeley’s most powerful 
business leaders are attacking 


homeless people in their efforts to: 


remake this once-progressive city in their 
own image as a place where profit and 
business interests are sacrosanct, and the 
poorest human beings are disposable. 

Berkeley’s long-held peace and justice 
traditions are being kicked to the curb, 
along with the homeless people targeted 
by powerful business associations. 

First, Roland Peterson, head of the 
Telegraph Business Improvement District, 
led an attempt last spring to banish home- 
less people — especially homeless youth 
— from downtown business districts by 
criminalizing the act of sitting. 

No sooner had the creative protests of 
the Stand Up for the Right to Sit Down 
coalition beat back that heavy-handed 
effort at repression, but Peterson was back 
with an equally inhumane proposal to 
force the University of California to drive 
homeless people out of People’s Park. 

THE TELEGRAPH BID 

On August 9, Peterson sent an official 
letter conveying what he called “the 
approved position of the Telegraph 
Business Improvement District” to UC 
Vice Chancellor Ed Denton. 

Peterson’s letter is a reactionary and 
crude blast at the very existence of home- 
less people in People’s Park. He claims 
that Telegraph merchants and property 
owners widely believe that People’s Park 
is “‘a detriment to both the business and 
general community.” _ 

That sweeping statement is a manipu- 
lative ploy to claim that Peterson isn’t just 
speaking on his own behalf, but for all 
business owners, and the entire city as 
well. In Orwell’s novel, Animal Farm, 
some of the animals are “more equal than 
others.” This letter makes it clear that 
business interests are far more equal than 
anyone else in Berkeley when it comes to 
dictating the fate of People’s Park. 

Peterson writes: ““The Park is viewed 
primarily as a homeless campground,” a 
center for the illegal use of drugs and alco- 
hol, and “as a focal point for various activi- 
ties which attempt to serve the destitute, 
substance abusers and the mentally ill.” 


His letter concludes that People’s Park 


“should not be the homeless encamp- 
ment” and the “national destination for 
nomadic youth that it has become.” 

It is an amazingly heartless document. 


Not only must homeless people be ban-_ 


ished from the Park, but acts of compas- 
sion and charity as well. Evidently, in the 
hallowed name of profit, we must stop 
caring about the poor. This is aimed not 
only at homeless people, but also at the 
Catholic Workers and Food Not Bombs 
for feeding hungry people in the Park. 
Almost simultaneously with Peterson’s 
letter to the UC Vice Chancellor, another 
business leader, Craig Becker, owner of 
the Caffe Mediterraneum and incoming 
president of Telegraph Business 
Improvement District, convened a group 
of business leaders to press UC officials, 
_in only slightly more diplomatic.language, 


to take action against People’s Park. 

Arthur Fonseca has done volunteer work 
at People’s Park for more than 15 years, 
and worked with Food Not Bombs since 
1991. He said, “Roland Peterson is using 
these incredibly prejudiced terms against 
poor people and characterizing the Park as a 
homeless campground. If he were saying 
these kinds of things about people of color 
he would be considered a racist. Our econo- 
my is in the toilet and the richest people in 
our community are trying to discriminate 
against the poorest people.” 


THE SPIRIT OF BERKELEY 


These attempts to drive homeless peo- 
ple and charitable meal programs out of 
the Park are an assault on the very values 
that gave birth to People’s Park in 1969. 

People’s Park is so much more than 
just another municipal park. It is a living 
symbol of the fact that it is possible to 
fight the powers that be — all the 
entrenched power of the police, the corpo- 
rations and the university — and win. 

It is the spirit and history of Berkeley 
itself, as a renowned center of the anti-war 
movement. It embodies the spirit of a time 


when people deeply believed in the coun- 
tercultural ideals of peace and justice. 


People’s Park is the still-living dream 
of a place liberated from corporate control 
and reclaimed for the common people, 
including the homeless people who them- 
selves are victims of an unprincipled eco- 
nomic system run by corporate power. 

The Park is the legacy of thousands of 
activists who dreamed it into existence in 
the first place. 

It is a visible reminder of a time when 
people cared so much about justice that 
they risked jail sentences, police clubs and 
bullets and carried out massive protests in 
the face of overwhelming governmental 
firepower and repression. 

It is the courage of tens of thousands of 
demonstrators who defied the police and 
Ronald Reagan’s heavily armed National 
Guard to build a park for all the people. 

It is the blood of James Rector and the 
eyesight of activists who were deliberate- 
ly shot, maimed and murdered by out-of- 
control police. More than 100 people were 
injured by police firing shotguns into the 
protesters and Rector was killed by police 
in the struggle for the Park. 

It is the commitment and perseverance 
of hundreds of volunteers and gardeners 
who kept the dream of the Park alive for 
the next decades. 

It is the brave idealism that inspired hun- 
dreds of people to risk arrest the last time 
UC officials tried to remake People’s Park 
in the image of some suburban vision of 
volleyballs and sunbathing students. 

Fonseca said, “I’ve seen the corporate 
takeover of America, and People’s Park is 
one place that has managed to resist cor- 
porate domination. It was founded in the 
middle of the Vietnam War as a protest 
against the military-industrial complex, 
and it continues to be an important sym- 
bol as a protest against the militarization 
of our society.” 

The key thing forgotten by Roland 
Peterson and the bullying crowd of busi- 


Protesters face rifles and bayonets during the battle for People’s Park in Berkeley. 


Photo by Dick Corten. See more photos at the People’s Park website: http:/Awww.peoplespark.org 


nessmen intent on evicting homeless peo- 
ple is that People’s Park was liberated by 
activists struggling against the Vietnam 
War, poverty and racism. It was built by 
people who gave a damn about protecting 
human life from corporate interests. 

For self-appointed business “leaders” 
to say we should now abandon our broth- 
ers and sisters who are homeless, and ban- 


ish them from the park “in order to save 
the park,’ shows that the leaders of the 
Business Improvement District never 
understood People’s Park at all. 


TEARING OUT THE HEART 


Compassion for the poor was one of 
the foundational ideals of the peace and 
civil rights movements that created 
People’s Park. Tearing out that legacy of 
compassion for the poor would tear the 
heart out of People’s Park. 

Many otherwise well-meaning people 
fail to understand this. Wouldn’t the Park 
be more appealing if only the homeless 
people who clutter it up were moved out? 

Yet the activists who love People’s Park 
are not just committed to preserving the 
grass and trees and open space. They are 
dedicated to preserving the spirit of peace 
and love that gave birth to the Park. 

It has always amazed me that activists 
really see this connection between the 
countercultural ideals that gave birth to 
the Park, and the compassion for the poor 
and hungry that was inextricably interwo- 
ven into the movement of the 1960s. 

I always fear that when push comes to 
shove, the poor will be sold down the 
river in order to preserve People’s Park. 
Instead, Berkeley activists have been 
unwavering in their incredible commit- 
ment to defending the Park and the poor. 

“Roland Peterson has been making a 
fine living persecuting the poor and 
homeless,” said Dan McMullan, a long- 
time homeless advocate and founder of 
the Disabled People Outside Project. 

“He is directing a little group of brown 
shirts that have done nothing to help any 
of the problems in Berkeley and are actu- 
ally damaging and killing off Telegraph 
business by destroying the culture that 
people come to experience.” 

Perhaps these business leaders should 
recall that Shelley once said that “poets 
are the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world” — poets, not businessmen. 

In that spirit, consider T.S. Eliot’s 
poem, “The Rock.” A Stranger arrives 


unannounced in the city and asks its resi- 
dents if they live huddled so closely togeth- 
er because they love each other — or only : 
to make money from each other. The ques- 
tion is a prophetic warning to the masters 
of commerce that if they worship only 
profits, they’ ve lost their very souls. 

Every rotten piece of anti-homeless 
legislation they propose hangs over their 


heads as an indictment of how the greed 
of the business class has driven them to 
‘sacrifice the humanity of their poorest 
neighbors on the altar of commerce. 


Perhaps that is the deeper reason why 
People’s Park is always under attack by 
business interests. For it keeps alive the 
rebellious spirit of the counterculture, and 
reminds us that peace, love and justice are 
higher values than money and real estate. 


Street Spirit online 
See our colorful and 

creative new website: 
http://www.thestreetspirit.org 
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An Alternative to Psychiatry and the Drug Industry 


by Lydia Gans 


t wasn’t so very long ago when peo- 
ple with mental health problems 
were generally stigmatized by soci- 
ety and subjected to all sorts of psy- 
chiatric tortures in the name of treatment. 

People who were powerless, the poor 
and homeless, and people of color, were 
particularly victimized by the mental 
health system. Eventually they revolted. 

Sally Zinman is the executive director 
of the California Network of Mental 
Health Clients. In 1985, she helped start 
the Coalition for Alternatives in Mental 
Health, also known as the Berkeley Drop- 
in Center. 

“When it started, it was a vision of ex- 
psychiatric people at the time, mostly from 
the Network Against Psychiatric Abuse,” 
Zinman says. “We chose Oregon Street 
where it was first located because we want- 
ed to be more culturally responsive. So 
instead of having people come to us, we 
went to what was at that time predominant- 
ly an African American community.” 

In the early 1990s, they moved the 
Drop-in Center from the Berkeley Unified 
School building on Oregon Street to 3234 
Adeline Street, although not without 
encountering expressions of NIMBYism. 
The Not In My Back Yard syndrome can 
strike even in avowedly liberal communi- 
ties like Berkeley. 

In this modest storefront, the Berkeley 
Drop-in Center has several small offices 
and rooms for private conversations, an 
area with computers, a room with com- 
fortable furniture for resting quietly, a 
multi-purpose room for meetings or 
movies, and a patio for parties and occa- 
sional barbecues. 

It is not a large space and it is impres- 
sive how many activities 1t accommodates. 
and how many services are provided. 
Here, people with limited resources help 
each other manage the many problems 
involved in surviving and struggling to 
get stability in their lives. About 100 peo- 
ple dealing with drugs and alcohol or 
mental illness come in each day for help. 

The Drop-In Center is open to every- 
one who needs support services. When a 
person comes in, he or she is asked to reg- 
ister to become a member. There are 
about 2,000 members now. 

Staff person Catherine De Bose explains 
that every client is registered as a new 
client, no matter how long they have been a 
member. She says they are asked four basic 
questions; “Where you are with alcohol and 
other drugs? Do you have chemical depen- 
dency? Do you have mental health issues? 
What is your financial status?” 

Members can drop in at any time to get 
help with immediate needs, for mail and 
message services and computer access, 
transportation help, to participate in sup- 
port groups and NA meetings or anger 
management class. 

“So we have things in place to address 
whatever issue they might have,” says De 
Bose. “Drugs and alcohol, homelessness, 
mental health issues, life issues. We do 
have members who come in and just talk 
about life stuff.” 

For specific issues requiring more 
attention, members can make appoint- 
ments with a staff person who can work 
out a solution or provide a referral. The 
five full-time staff people are members 
with connections and long experience in 
the community which they are serving. 

They can act as advocates to help 
members get SSI, General Assistance or 
other financial benefits. Often, people 
need help with paperwork or an appeal or, 
De Bose says, “they just need somebody 
to go with them, to give support.” : 

A staff person can help members with 
money management, and provide payee 


> 


Catherine de Bose, a staff person of the Berkeley Drop-In Center, 
coordinates services for people dealing with drug and alcohol issues. 
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The concept of the wellness model, of peer help and 
advocacy, is a welcome alternative to the powerful 
drug industry’s proliferation of psychotropic drugs 
for their newly invented mental illnesses. 


services. And they can act as peer coun- 
selors or give a member a referral for pro- 
fessional help. 

The over-arching issue dealt with in 
the Drop-In Center is the way homeless- 
ness is increasing, particularly among this 
more vulnerable population. 

Many of the members and staff have 
themselves experienced periods of home- 
lessness. To deal with this, the Drop-In 
Center has coordinators who are constant- 
ly searching for affordable housing and 
vacancies in supportive housing units 
throughout the area. 

Staff member Emmet Hutson reports, 
“Finding housing for people with low 
income is getting harder and harder. Most 
programs are full or have long waiting 
lists. Another difficulty that we have is 
not only the income situation but a lot of 
our people have mental health issues and 
it’s hard to keep them housed once they’re 
housed without help, because people take 
advantage of them. It’s been hard for us to 
break through subsidized housing.” 

The Berkeley Drop-In Center was a 
forerunner in what is a growing trend in 
mental health services. “There’s a whole 
new model called recovery wellness cen- 
ters,” Sally Zinman says. “What we 
always called a Drop-in and Advocacy 
Center was always our vision.” 

Michael Diehl, a community organizer 
with BOSS and a longtime supporter of 
the Drop-In Center, has recently been 
appointed to its board of directors. He 
talked about the importance of the Center 
in the community and as a model for other 
such centers that are being established in 
many cities throughout the country. 

The concept of the wellness model, of 
peer help and advocacy, is a welcome 
alternative to the powerful drug industry’s 
proliferation of psychotropic drugs for 
their newly invented mental illnesses. 

Along with the five full-time coordina- 
tors that comprise the staff, there are CES 
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former clients who have been volunteer- 
ing at the Center and are receiving 
stipends. Jeff Ingram is a volunteer who 
helps people use computers. When 
Ingram came to the Center some years 
ago, a staff person suggested he take 
advantage of the free computer-skills 
training programs offered directly across 
the street at Inter-City Services (ICS). He 
took classes there for two years. 

Ingram says he realized that it would 
take a lot longer to “really get trained” but 


he learned enough to come back and show 
clients how to use the computer for job 


search, resumes, setting up e-mail access 
and such. He is homeless, as are many of 
the members. s 

Cindy Foscarini is a volunteer who 
takes care of the mail, and does general 
office work. “I’ve been a client for 11 
years or so,” Foscarini adds. “At first (it 
was) a place to hang out. I started helping 
out because I wanted to give back.” She is 
also working to upgrade her skills. “I 
want to get certified in Word program at 
ICS,” she says. | 

Every day, more than 100 people come 
into the Berkeley Drop-In Center. “We 
pretty much serve everybody that comes 
in the door,” says De Bose. “They come 
in for something.... A lot are coming from 
homelessness, either drugs and alcohol 
and mental health issues. It’s hard to get 
everything together at once.” 

Diehl reflects on the effects of the 
recent budget cuts that have eroded sup- 
port services and reduced the income of 
poor and disabled people. 

Diehl says, “Things are more intense 
now because of the general economy, but 
for a lot of folks that have been on the bot- 
tom, it’s like well, it don’t feel much differ- 
ent than it did before. We’ve been on the 
bottom before and we’re still there. (But) 
it’s harder to get out of the situation.” 

In spite of drastic budget cuts and an 
ever-increasing need, the Berkeley Drop- 
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Send Donations to: 
AFSC 

65 Ninth Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94103 


Mission Statement of the 
Berkeley Drop-In Center 


“The Drop-in Center is a multi- 
purpose community center run by 
and for past and present mental 
health clients and persons under- 
going significant emotional dis- 
tress. The Center is a safe, infor- 
mal place for people to meet and 
socialize, share peer and group 
support, take part in recreational 
activities, and get help in obtain- 
ing basic survival and other life 
needs. The mission of the Center 
is to empower mental health clients 
and thus help them improve the 
quality of their lives by providing 
them with a support network.” 


Venomous Reptile 
by Cassandra Dallett 


Sunrise finds me grimy 
but lucid. 
I swallow infection, 
regret, 
all shit under the freeway. 
Papa’s alcohol 
and mine, 
delicious going down 
burns coming up. 
Rotten oil leaks 
from my pores 
detox hurts. 
I think of her rooms 
spotless and cozy. 
She brought meals to bed. 
-Denied me nothing, 
a lizard I slithered 
away. 


Observation at V.A. 


Clinic (Martinez, CA) 
by Claire J. Baker : 
I stroll the tidy lawnlike grounds 
engaged in careful observations: 


remember war is mostly grounded in 
fear & greed, those lowly stations. 


Many patients carry a cane, 
others all but driven insane. 

I see it as a major goal — 

with loss of limb be hone the soul. 


in Ceriter continues to be a community of 


people helping each other survive the - 


challenging issues in their lives. Michael 
Diehl, with his many contacts, his knowl- 
edge of funding sources and: organizing 
experience, expressed his commitment to 
the Center in saying, “I want to make sure 
it thrives — not just survives, but thrives.” 

Zinman, who is currently a consultant 


-with Alameda County Behavioral Health 


Care Services, speaks of her pride in the 
Center. “They have not changed,” she says 
of her colleagues at the Drop-In Center. 
“The world around them has changed, 
even the self-help peer support programs 
have changed, and become more like the 


system and more hierarchical, but they- 


haven’t. They’ve just stayed true to their 
roots, what they were meant to be.” 
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Reforming Solitary Confinement at Pelican Bay Prison 


Activists in California demonstrated in solidarity with Pelican Bay’s hunger strikers. 


by Eric Moon 


GG ( Mrorhe pis the name used 
for the prison system, is a 
field of politics in which 

changes have, historically, come slowly. 

Activists for prison abolition and reform 

soon learn the need to keep on keeping 
on. After all their days and years and 
decades of perseverance, a recent Tuesday 
in August will shine far down the long 
corridor of that struggle. 

- Inspired by a three-week hunger strike 
started at the Security Housing Unit of 
Pelican Bay State Prison in Northern 
California, and quickly supported by, more 
than 6000 prisoners in a dozen additional 
prisons, Assemblymember Tom 
Ammiano, chair of the Assembly Public 
Safety Committee, convened a public 
hearing for oversight of the California 
Department of Corrections Security 
‘Housing Units (SHU). 

The Prison Hunger Strike Solidarity. 
coalition supporting the strikers wel- 
comed the Sacramento hearing and 
worked with Assembly staffers to sched- 
ule witnesses: former SHU prisoners, 
their families, criminology researchers 
and activists. 

The California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation (CDCR) 
was represented by Undersecretary for 
Operations Scott Kernan. 


The three-hour hearing by the State 


legislature commenced with two panels of 
SHU critics, followed by Kernan, and 
closed with a long queue of “public com- 
ment” from family members and activists. 
On the first panel, Rev. Will McGarvey 
spoke for the Bay Area Religious 
Coalition Against Torture, drawing com- 


parisons between California SHUs and 
prison abuse at Abu Ghraib and 
Guantanamo Bay. 

Readers who derived their images of 
solitary confinement from films like 
“Cool Hand Luke” or “Shawshank 
Redemption” — where an exceptional 
inmate screws up and is brutally isolated, 
for a limited time, to “get his head 
straight” — have a lot to learn about mod- 
ern use and abuse of solitary. Modern-day 
Department of Corrections doles out soli- 


for more than two decades. 

In the second panel of witnesses, Laura 
Magnani, regional director of the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
followed up Rev. McGarvey’s critique, 
quoting the United Nations convention 
against torture (to which the US. is a sig- 
natory): Torture is “any state-sanctioned 
action by which severe pain or suffering, 
mental or physical, is intentionally inflict- 
ed for obtaining information, punishment, 
intimidation, discrimination.... No excep- 


The Department of Corrections doles out solitary confine- 
ment on an industrial scale, in a movie more like some hor- 
ror flick: people check in, but nobody ever checks out. 


tary confinement on an industrial scale, in 
a movie more like some horror flick: peo- 
ple check in, but nobody ever checks out. 

Nearly 4,000 inmates in the SHUs in 
California’s prisons endure harrowing 
conditions of extreme isolation in sound- 
proof cells measuring only six feet by 
eight feet, leaving only to exercise for 
about an hour a day in windowless “dog 
runs.” Ninety percent of SHU inmates are 
confined in these concrete tombs, not 
because of any misbehavior in prison, but 
because of a one-time administrative deci- 
sion labeling them “affiliated” with one of 
six large gangs. 

And they stay there. Once so labeled, 
they leave the SHU cells only by dying, 
by paroling, or by snitching (i.e., provid- 
ing information about alleged gang ties). 

And they stay there even longer. At 
Pelican Bay State Prison, 435 inmates 
have been locked down in the SHU for 
more than a decade, and 78 have been in 


tional Sie hnstawees whatsoever, whether 
a war or threat of war or political emer- 
gency ... may be invoked as a reason for 
torture.” 

When his turn came, Undersecretary 
Kernan, who had met with hunger strike 
representatives before they suspended 
their strike on July 21, seemed decidedly 
defensive: “I’m not talking about having 
another study,” Kernan said at a legisla- 
tive hearing. “I’m talking about having 
some substantive changes. And I’m talk- 
ing months, not years.” 

The exceptional excuse that CDCR 
officials like to cite is their federally insti- 
gated and funded war on gangs, a war 
proven so disastrous as to invite compari- 
son with the federal “war on drugs.” 
Kernan volunteered that yes, there proba- 
bly was more gang activity today than in 
1989, when Pelican Bay State Prison 
opened. 

Contrary to the UN convention, the 


Concertina razor-wire surrounds a watchtower at Pelican Bay State Prison. 
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CDCR assumption seems to be that hav- 
ing once labeled someone a gang member, 
there is pretty much nothing the state 
can’t do to him. It is time for California 
voters and taxpayers to decide whether we 
share that assumption. 

As we monitor CDCR’s “substantive 
changes” over the next “months, not 
years,” we need to see fundamental, not 
superficial concessions. The following 
reforms are vitally needed. 

(1) A bill enabling press access to any 
SHU prisoner, not just those picked to 
agree with CDCR officials. Sunlight is the 
best. disinfectant, as the old adage goes. 

(2) Regulations providing due process 
rights to prisoners before gang labeling. 
This decision is currently made by a sin- 
gle CDCR staffer. 


@) Regulations limiting the length of 
time any prisoner can be consigned to 
solitary, before getting a chance to 


demonstrate changed attitudes and 
actions. 

(4) Procedures whereby someone can 
be transferred out of the SHU that will not 
require snitching on others. 

(5) No retaliation by the CDCR against 
prisoners who did engage in the nonvio- 
lent action of going on a hunger strike. 
Already, the CDCR has issued discipli- 
nary notices to hundreds of participants, 
saying their involvement in the hunger 
strike constituted a “disturbance.” 

Readers are urged to contact their leg- 
islators asking that no such retaliation be 
allowed, and that implementation of the 
changes is the best way to assure justice 
in the face of these harsh conditions. 


Eric Moon is the Healing Justice program 
coordinator of the AFSC. 


Oakland Tenants Wrongly Threatened with Eviction 


by Lynda Carson 


ne of Oakland’s largest nonprofit 

housing developers has violated 

the rights of its tenants by using 
notices that were not legal to enter the ten- 
ants’ apartments. It owes an apology to all 
the tenants who had their rights violated. 

In a shocking admission of wrongdo- 
ing, Lynn Newton, a property manager of 
the East Bay Asian Local Development 
Corporation (EBALDC), admitted on 
August 19 that the notices EBALDC used 
to demand entry into the tenants’ units in 
the apartment building at 829 East 19th 
Street in Oakland were not legal. 

Under California state law, all notices 
to enter apartments of tenants are required 
to have a firm date posted on the “24 hour 
notice” when a landlord or its agent wants 
to enter an occupied rental unit on a speci- 


fied day. A landlord is required to serve a 
“24 hour notice” in advance for each and 
every day the landlord wants to enter the 
tenant’s apartment. 

The bogus notices served to the resi- 
dents at 829 East 19th Street stated that 
the landlord wanted entry into their units 
“on or about” a certain date, meaning that 
the landlord may try to enter the apart- 
ment a day early, or a day later, or not at 
all, or who knows when. The bogus “on 
or about” notices are not legal notices 
under California law. 

In response to the bogus notices, ten- 
ants posted “Do Not Disturb” notices on 
their doors pursuant to California Civil 
Code Section 1954, to reserve their lawful 
right to privacy. On August 8, about 25 
percent of the residents received notices 
threatening them with eviction. The ten- 
ants were falsely accused of denying 


EBALDC entry into their apartments. 

The tenants received notices warning 
that they had seven days to correct the 
violation or they may face eviction by 
EBALDC. Copies of the warning notices 
were placed by the building manager into 
the tenants’ files, and copies were sent to 
Oakland’s Rent Adjustment Program, and 
the Oakland Housing Authority. 

Despite the admission of wrongdoing, 
EBALDC refuses to send follow-up 
notices to Oakland’s Rent Adjustment 
Program and the Oakland Housing 
Authority, to clear the names of the ten- 
ants that were falsely accused of denying 
management entry into their apartments. 

After being reminded that the tenants 
were still fearful of receiving an eviction 
notice in the mail, EBALDC property 
manager Newton stated that he did not 
want to put anything into writing that 


would legally put EBALDC in jeopardy, 
but wanted the tenants to pass the word 
around to one another that they were no 
longer facing an eviction threat. 

On August 19, building manager Danny 
Chen admitted that it was his signature on 
the notices threatening the tenants with 
eviction, but added that the notices were 
actually filled out by his supervisors Lynn 
Newton and Janice Yan of EBALDC. 

As one of Oakland’s largest nonprofit 
housing developers, EBALDC has well 
over 1,000 rental units. Property manager 
Newton stated that EBALDC will change 
the “24 hour notices” being used in all of 
their residential rental properties to come 
into compliance with state law. 


Note: Lynda Carson is a longtime resident 
at 829 East 19th Street in Oakland. She may be 
reached at tenantsrule@ yahoo.com/ 
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The Care Congress: Caring Across Generations 


by Carol Harvey 


n estimated 500 to 600 people 

from across the Western states 

and California packed Mission 

High School on Saturday, 
August 20, for the first San Francisco Bay 
Area “Care Congress: Caring Across 
Generations.” The event succeeded in 
reaching across generations, with all age 
groups from infants to elders in atten- 
dance, along with people with disabilities, 
their advocates, and caregivers. 

James Chionsini, an organizer with 
Planning for Elders, told the gathering, 
“Earlier today I was looking outside, and 
there were more people in here than there 
were in Dolores Park.” 

Billing itself as a town hall meeting, 
the mission of the Care Congress was to 
prevent “a social crisis of immense pro- 
portions.” This looming crisis is being 
triggered by calamitous federal and state 
budget cuts, the critical shortage of jobs, 
the urgent need for a massive increase in 
support services required due to an explo- 
sive increase in aging Baby Boomers, and 
the exclusion of domestic workers from 
the protections other workers enjoy. 

Gordon Mar of San Francisco Jobs With 
Justice was a key organizer of the Care 
Congress. Pam Tau Lee, of the Chinese 
Progressive Association, and Jazzie Collins, 
of the Senior Action Network, served as the 
masters of ceremonies. 

The Care Congress was held to launch 
a “bold new campaign for quality care and 
support and a dignified quality of life for 
all Americans, across generations.” _ 

Acknowledging that “older adults hold 
lessons and our historical memory,” orga- 
nizers of the Care Congress declared their 
commitment “to take collective responsi- 
bility for upholding the right to a dignified 
quality of life for our elders and people 
with disabilities,” and their caregivers. 

In the face of massive federal and state 
budget cuts, Caring Across Generations 
proposes “a federal policy solution with 
five interdependent components — the 
five fingers of the Caring Hand.” This 
five-fold proposal calls for creating and 
improving jobs, supporting workers in 
gaining citizenship, protecting and 
improving Medicare and Medicaid, pro- 
tecting Social Security, and helping fami- 
lies of disabled adults and the elderly. _ 

The aging Boomer population is “pro- 
jected to grow from 13 million in 2000 to 
27 million in 2050” and this will mean an 
immense rise in the need for supportive 
care for millions of elderly people. Only 
three million support services workers 
currently exist to meet the growing needs 
of disabled adults and elders. 

The present economic crisis, with high 
unemployment rates and swiftly disappear- 
ing jobs, could leave an ever-diminishing 
workforce to care for this huge and vulnera- 
ble population. Disabled and elder people 
and families may be confronted with soar- 
ing financial burdens as they attempt to 
manage their care on their own, 

Long-term caregivers provide quality 
care to elders and people with disabilities. 
Direct-care workers are often compelled 
to work under “strenuous, highly vulnera- 
ble and often exploitive conditions.” 
Similarly, domestic workers are without 
pathways to appropriate training, career 
advancement or citizenship. — 

Danielle Feris, the national director of 
Hand-In-Hand: Domestic Employers 
Association, described the mission of the 
Care Congress as “connected caring” — 
people reaching across generations to coop- 
erate in realizing a dignified quality of life. 

The congress called for the creation of 
two million new jobs in home care to 
meet the growing need. It demanded that 
stronger labor standards be enacted to 


improve the quality of these jobs, raise 
wages, provide better access to health 
insurance, ahd protect the right to orga- 
nize and form unions. It also called for 
better job training and certification pro- 
grams to improve the quality of care pro- 
vided to disabled and elderly recipients. 

Caring Across Generations also called 
for new pathways to citizenship by creat- 
ing a new visa category for workers 
enrolled in training and certification pro- 
grams for these caregiver jobs. 

A major goal of the Care Congress was 
to preserve and expand Medicaid and 
Medicare, and improve the access to care 
for low-income recipients. Also, unpaid 
family members should receive help from 
Social Security so they can support dis- 
abled adults and elders at home. 

California Assemblyman Tom 
Ammiano was a keynote speaker at the 
event, and championed his vital legisla- 
tive proposal, AB 889, the Domestic 
Workers Bill of Rights. It would extend 
the labor protections that other workers 
enjoy to domestic workers in California. 

The next speaker, San Francisco 
Supervisor Eric Mar, said that officials 
need to make it a high priority to provide 
better support to the aging population. He 
promised to follow up assertively at City 
Hall on Care Congress issues. 

S.F. Labor Council Executive Director 
Tim Poulson said that the labor movement 
is committed to supporting the Care 
Congress in demanding improved working 
conditions and, ultimately, unionization for 
domestic and home care workers. 

Hand-In-Hand’s Danielle Feris said, 
“We are pitted against each other under the 
illusion of scarce resources,” leading to clo- 
sure of adult day health centers, criminal- 
ization of immigrant workers, and employer 
wage theft. Feris asked everyone to close 
their eyes and imagine what it would look 
like if we all trusted each other, and collab- 
orated “across sectors and communities 
with open hearts.” How would our families 
and homes then look? She invited the group 
to listen carefully as speakers described the 
vision of the Care Congress. 

Maria Guillen, an activist renowned for 
her commitment to the community, 
proudly announced the impressive” array 
of sponsors for the Care Congress, begin- 
ning with her own organization, the S.F. 
Department of Aging and Adult Services. 
Other sponsors include Jobs With Justice, 
the National Domestic Workers Alliance, 
California Domestic Workers Coalition, 
Hand-In-Hand: Domestic Employers 
Association, Planning For Elders, Senior 
Action Network, the Gray Panthers, Silicon 
Valley Independent Living Center, SEIU 
1021, S.F. Labor Council, the Chinese 
Progressive Association; the Filipino 


At the Care Congress, children proudly posed on the podium for applauding parents and Congress members. 


Members of the Care Congress held dozens of discussion groups. 


Community Center, and more. 

James Chionsini, interim director of 
Planning for Elders, spoke in support of a 
lawsuit (now delayed until a November 
hearing) against Gov. Jerry Brown’s June 
30th legislative closure and statewide 
elimination of Adult Day Health Care 
Centers, leading to 35,000 to 50,000 
elders losing services, instead of corpora- 
tions paying more taxes. “There is a little 
hope that these things can be restored. 
Don’t pull the trigger on us!” he said. 

Nikki, an advocate with Hand-In- 
Hand: Domestic Employers Association, 
spoke in support of the California 
Domestic Workers Bill of Rights. She 
emphasized working together because, 
she said, “We know that if domestic 
workers are oppressed and disempowered, 
then people with disabilities will also be 


_ oppressed and disempowered.” 


Jessica Lehman, a longtime communi- 
ty powerhouse, said she is unable to work 


full-time without her attendant. She © 


stressed that disabled people must keep 
fighting to block cuts to In-Home Support 
Services (IHSS) and Medicaid, or become 
unable to live independently, ending up in 
nursing homes and institutions.. 

Veronica Lozano, a domestic worker 
for ten years and a member of Mujeres 
Unitas Activas, stressed that, “For more 
than 50 years, domestic workers have 
been excluded from basic worker protec- 
tions” against employer abuse. “We want 
California to (pass) the next Domestic 
Workers Bill of rights.” _ 

Matilda Vazquez, a member of the 
Women’s Collective, spoke on immigrant 
residency rights and described Ammiano’s 
strong support for AB 1081, allowing 
California counties to opt out of Secure 
Communities and S-COMM, a federal pro- 
gram in which people are stopped for no 
reason and their fingerprints sent to 


Carol Harvey photo 


Carol Harvey photo 


Immigration Customs Enforcement (ICE), 
thereby causing deportations for minor or 
no infractions and subjecting immigrant 
families to devastating separations of par- 
ents and children. 

Then, the spirited Shaw San Liu of the 
Progressive Workers Alliance victoriously 
announced a new San Francisco ordinance 
penalizing employers who punish immi- 
grant workers for defending job rights. 

Next, came small-group discussions at 


‘more than 40 tables set up in the hall. 


Each table had between eight and ten par- 
ticipants, a mix of employers, domestic 
workers, and elder or disabled recipients. 

Donna Willmott, Planning For Elders, 
said that, at her table, people shared “our 
stories and visions of what we hoped care 
would look like in this country.” Group 
members told their stories of being care- 
givers, recipients, or advocates for care. 

“There was a lot of emphasis on wanting 
basic respect from employers,” she said. 

Willmott said that the basis of these 
very personal caregiving relationships was 
caring, concern, love, and mutual respect. 
One person kept repeating, “Love and car- 
ing are the foundations of this kind of 
work,” Willmott said. 

Willmott said that the energy at this 
Care Congress was strongly grassroots. 
Ultimately, all the groups focused on 
offering feedback to the National Care 
Campaign and describing their under- 
standing of the Five Fingers of the Caring 
Hand concept. They were invited to give 
responses and ideas for the local Care 
Council forming soon in the Bay Area. 

At the end of the event, many child par- 
ticipants proudly paraded their Caring 
Congress artwork on a banner before 
applauding parents and Congress members. 

Then, the Brass Liberation Orchestra 
rocked the hall and danced the celebrating 
assemblage to a delicious catered dinner. 
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Democrats Cave in to Right-Wing Ideologues 


Congress shreds the safety net for the benefit of big banks and corporations 


by Norman Solomon 


he “nmegalive trends. in” the 

nation’s capital are mostly due 

to extreme GOP ideologues in 

Congress. But they’ve been 
enabled by too many Democrats who 
keep giving ground while Republican 
leaders refuse to give an inch. 

Many a political truth can be spoken in 
jest, and that was the case with a mock 
news item that appeared in The Onion. “A 
day after signing legislation that raised the 
government debt ceiling and authorized 
steep budget cuts,” the satirical magazine 
reported, “President Obama thanked 
Democrats as well as Democrats for their 
willingness to make tough, but necessary, 
concessions during negotiations.” 

The Onion went on: “Obama added 
that while it may look ugly at times, poli- 
tics is about Democrats giving up what 
they want, as well as Democrats giving up 
what they want, until an agreement can 
ultimately be reached.” 

Compromise is one thing, but capitula- 
tion is another, especially when core prin- 
ciples of decency and fairness are at stake. 

We must stand our ground on behalf of 
seniors, children, the disabled and other 
vulnerable Americans. All the rhetoric 
about “shared sacrifice” rings hollow 
when the vast majority of us are being 
sacrificed to the financial benefit of big 
banks and large corporations. 

There are plenty of sensible and effec- 
tive ways to reduce the deficit — includ- 
ing a transaction tax on Wall Street, clo- 
sure of tax loopholes for big companies, 
an end to the Bush tax cuts for the very 
wealthy and a major reduction in the mili- 
tary budget. Instead, the bipartisan deal- 
makers in Washington are slashing the 
safety net that’s essential for vast numbers 
of Americans. 

One of the most dangerous aspects of 


the recent budget deal in Congress is that 
it explicitly sets the stage for future 
actions to undermine Medicare. This sce- 
nario strikes at the heart of precious val- 
ues. I’m committed to defending Social 
Security and Medicare. 

I fully agree with Congresswoman 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Lynn Woolsey’s explanation for why she 
voted against the new budget deal. 
‘Woolsey pointed out that the deal “puts 
virtually the entire burden on working 


families and the middle class while asking 


nothing from billionaires, millionaires and 
companies that send jobs overseas.” 


The rhetoric about “‘shared 


sacrifice” rings hollow when 
the vast majority of us are 
being sacrificed to the finan- 
cial benefit of big banks and 
large corporations. 


In Washington, job one should be cre- 
ating jobs. That won’t happen by continu- 
ing to give tax cuts to the wealthy while 
imposing benefit cuts on the rest of us. 

“Corporations are sitting on huge quan- 
tities of cash. But rather than expanding 
the workforce, they’re hoarding the 
money — and stretching workers in the 
name of “productivity” — while often 
posting record profits. 

Three years ago, I wrote a column 
opposing the Wall Street bank bailout 
then being debated in Congress. 
Unfortunately, my concerns were borne 
out by later events. Banks took the bailout 
money and largely used it to buy other 
banks — instead of making loans to small 
businesses and helping homeowners keep 
their homes. 

With the new budget-deal, Congress 
again acted in the financial interests of the 
rich instead of the vast majority of us. 

With chronic unemployment at historic 
highs and personal savings in the tank, 
fewer and fewer Americans have the buy- 
ing power that can pull the economy out 
of its deep ravine. 

Call me old-fashioned, but I believe in 
the vital lessons of the New Deal. Many 
millions of good jobs must be created, and 
that will require well-funded federal jobs 
programs on a large scale. 

Trickle-down economics, relying on 
the tender mercies of powerful corpora- 
tions, won’t get it done. 


UN Expert Condemns Cruel Treatment of Homeless in USS. 


The UN Rapporteur’s report 
is the latest in a series of con- 
demnations by international 
experts of the criminalization 
and mistreatment of homeless 
persons in the United States. 


by Whitney Gent 


n. August 24, in an official report 
to the United Nations Human 
Rights Council, a top UN investi- 
gator said that the United States’ failure to 
provide homeless persons access to water 
and sanitary facilities “could ... amount to 
cruel, inhumane, or degrading treatment.” 
The report was issued by UN Special 
Rapporteur on the Human Right to Water 
and Sanitation Catarina de Albuquerque. 
“The Rapporteur’s report is the latest 
in a series of condemnations by interna- 
tional experts of the criminalization and 
mistreatment of homeless persons in the 
US.,” said Eric Tars, human rights pro- 
gram director at the National Law Center 
on Homelessness & Poverty which helped 
facilitate her visit. “Earlier this year, the 
U.S. committed itself before the Human 
Rights Council to doing more to protect 
the rights of homeless persons. Where is 
the action to follow the words?” 
Albuquerque visited the United States 
in February and March 2011, and was 
struck by the “extraordinary lengths” 
homeless persons had to go to just to 
remove bodily wastes. During a visit to 
the Safe Ground tent community near 
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Tim engineered a sanitation system for the homeless community. Every week, he 
collects heavy bags of waste, and hauls them several miles to a public restroom. 


Sacramento, California, she met a man 
who called himself the community’s “san- 
itation technician.” 

The man, “Tim,” engineered a sanita- 
tion system consisting of a seat overtop a 
two-layered plastic bag. Every week, Tim 
collects bags of human waste, weighing 
anywhere from 130 to 230 pounds, and 
hauls them’on his bicycle several miles to 
a public restroom. When a toilet becomes 
available, he empties the contents of the 
bags. Following the disposal, he secures 
the dirty bags in a clean one, which he 
then places in the garbage, before washing 
his hands with water and lemon. 

He said the job is difficult, but that he 


does it for the community — especially 
the women. e 

The UN Special Rapporteur’s report 
states: “The United States, one of the 
wealthiest countries in the world, must 
ensure that everyone [has access] to sani- 
tation which is safe, hygienic, secure and 
which provides privacy and ensures digni- 
ty. An immediate, interim solution is to 
ensure access to restroom facilities in pub- 
lic places, including during the night. The 
long-term solution to homelessness must 
be to ensure adequate housing.” 

In June 2010, the U.S. Interagency 
Council on Homelessness adopted its 
first-ever comprehensive plan to end 


Massive Inequities 
by George Wynn 

With more foreclosures 
than in Great Depression 
with no solution to unbearable 
homeless lives and the 

massive redistribution of wealth 
diminishing collective mental health 
with a President who plays it safe 

at every decisive moment for change 
keeps the generals and 

Wall Street happy 

| there's going to be more and more 
homeless children and huddled masses 


homelessness, including a section promot- 
ing constructive alternatives to criminal- 
ization. However, the criminalization of 
homelessness by communities persists, 
and to date, the Justice Department and 
other agencies have done little to convey 
the unconstitutionality of these practices 
to local policymakers. 

“This adds to a growing record of both 
domestic and international law stating that 
homeless persons cannot be criminalized 
for basic life-sustaining acts when the 
community provides no legal alternative,” 
said Maria Foscarinis, executive director 
of the Law Center. “But ultimately, we 
must remedy this situation because we, as 
Americans, believe that no person 
deserves to be treated this way.” 


Whitney Gent wrote this article for The 
National Law Center on Homelessness & 
Poverty. The Rapporteur’s Report is available at: 
http://www2.ohchr.org/english/bodies/hrcoun- 
cil/docs/18session/A-HRC-18-33-Add4_en.pdf. 
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Review by Margot Pepper 


he last thing one would expect 
an art show and catalogue focus- 
ing on poverty to do is inspire, 
particularly during such chal- 
lenging economic times. Curator, artist 
and author Art Hazelwood has masterful- 
ly juxtaposed art created during the Great 


Depression of the 1930s to the daring per- 


spectives of artists interpreting similar 
themes today. 

Hobos to Street People: Artists’ 
Responses to Homelessness from the New 
Deal to the Present is empowering 
because it validates our experience of an 
America denied us by mainstream media. 

Laws have been won, and agreements 
signed to ensure that the widespread lev- 
els of poverty of the Great Depression 
won’t reappear. But these laws and agree- 
ments have slowly eroded, resulting in the 
most massive increases in homelessness, 
hunger and misery since the 1930s. 

The federal government has decimated 
federally subsidized housing and termi- 
nated Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, the lifeline welfare programs 
launched under the New Deal to lift poor 
families out of abject poverty. In destroy- 
ing these programs, the U.S. government 
has broken the promise it made at the 
height of the Depression that poor fami- 
lies would not be allowed to sink below a 
certain level of economic misery. 

The hope conveyed. by the Hobos to 
Street People exhibit comes from the artist 
as historian, as a witness to these broken 
promises, like the heartbreaking pho- 
tographs by Robert Terrell, whose ironic 
title — “Everyone Has the Right to...” — 
draws attention to the failure of the United 
States to live up to its obligations under the 
UN’s Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, drafted by a committee chaired by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

The Universal Declaration states: 
“Everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, includ- 
ing food, clothing, housing and medical 
care and necessary social servieés, and 
the right to security in the event of unem- 


Hobos to Street People: 


Artists’ Responses to Homelessness 
from the New Deal to the Present 


by Art Hazelwood 
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SEAS ROK TB KE EE 


Hobos to Street People presents a riv- 
eting history of homelessness from 
the Depression to the present as seen 
through the work of renowned 
artists of the past and present. 


TOS EE KK oR RE 


Freedom Voices will donate part of 
the proceeds from book sales to 
Street Spirit. To buy the book and 
also donate to Street Spirit, visit 
http://freedomvoices.org/new/hobos 
and enter Spirit in the coupon 
code/comments section of the online 
order form. 


“GI Homecoming, 2008” by Sandow Birk. Oil on Canvas, 30 x 24” 


Contrary to the stereotype of returning soldiers coming 
home to parades and buxom babes, Sandow Birk’s “GI 
Homecoming, 2008” shows the slum-like reality and dismal 
economic prospects that awaits the majority of vets. With 
two lost limbs, this-vet faces an especially difficult future. 


ployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, 
old age or other lack of livelihood in cir- 
cumstances beyond his control.” (Article 
25, Sectionl, 1948.) 

At times, it’s difficult to discern which 
images in Hobos to Street People were 
born of the Great Depression and which 
were taken today. Were it not for labor 
writer and photo essayist David Bacon’s 
use of color in his photographs, we might 
believe his subjects were contemporaries 
of those in the black-and-white stills of 
migrant workers taken by Dorothea Lange 
during the Dust Bowl. 

In Art Hazelwood’s linocut, “The Four 


Freedoms,” the opposite is true. Here, the 
medium is reminiscent of the style of 
Leopoldo Menendez, a collective member 
of Mexico’s 1940s Taller Grafica. It is the 
all-too-familiar glimpse of the skeletons 
in our country’s closet that gives away the 
piece’s time period. 

The title of Hazelwood’s artwork 
harkens back to a famous series of paint- 
ings by Norman Rockwell referring to a 
1941 speech in which President Roosevelt 
outlined the “four essential human free- 
doms.” In a satirical twist, Hazelwood 
depicts “freedom of assembly” as a line 
outside a present-day homeless shelter, 


d Resistance 


reminiscent of the bread lines so prevalent 
during the Great Depression. 

Hazelwood’s black-humor interpreta- 
tion of “Freedom from Fear” for poor 
communities is a homicide victim whose 
death has liberated him from fear of gangs 
and police brutality. The thug-like depic- 
tion of the policeman outside a home 
evokes images of deadly home invasions 
that have brutalized poor families of color 
and disquieted activist communities by 
seizing personal computers and files. 

Contrary to the stereotype of returning 
soldiers coming home to parades and 
buxom babes, Sandow Birk’s “GI 
Homecoming, 2008” shows the slum-like 
reality that awaits the majority of vets, 
many of whose dismal economic 
prospects have driven them to enlist in the 
military as a last recourse. 

In “Faux Street Revisited,” Christine 
Hanlon provides us with the perspective 
of a homeless woman seated on a side- 
walk, lost in a sea of disembodied legs, 
ignored and shunned by those who pass 
by in uncaring haste, leaving her in deso- 
late loneliness in the midst of a crowd. 

But not all subjects in the show are vic- 
tims. It could be said that resistance is epit- 
omized by the strength of the Dust Bowl 
woman who has her back against the wall 
in Richard Correll’s “Drought,” or the 
unyielding “Dustbowl Farmer’ in Dorothea 
Lange’s Depression-era photograph. 

Modern interpretations of resistance 
are more Satirical, like Doug Minkler’s 
explicit poster that happily answers the 
artist’s rhetorical question: “Who Drives 
the Cycle of Poverty? (A. Welfare 
Queens, B. Illegal Aliens, C. Bleeding 
Heart Liberals. D. Capitalist Pigs.)” 

Jesus Barraza, of the mostly anonymous, 
militant San Francisco Print Collective, 
challenges the viewer with his 2001 poster 
which asks: “How Many People Do You 
Need. to Start a Revolution? There are 
15,000 Homeless People in San Francisco. 
Is that Enough?” 

In “Holiday Home,” Jos Sances paints 
an inviting, snow-covered home reminis- 
cent of a Hallmark Christmas card, then 
spotlights the shopping cart of the homeless 
passerby. But Sances doesn’t stop there. 
The interactive work provides Advent 
Calendar-style windows that can be opened 
to reveal shocking images that have led to 
the piece being banned at a few venues. 

In the accompanying book that.cata- 
logues the exhibit, Hobos to Street People 


See Hobos to Street People page 9 
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“Holiday Home,” mixed media painting by Jos Sances, 2002. 


This painting by Berkeley artist Jos Sances offers an ironic contrast to Thomas 
Kinkade’s painting of a Christmas celebration. While a wealthy family holds a 
holday celebration in their elegant home, just outside the door, a homeless man 
endures a lonely holiday in the bitter cold as he pushes his cart of meager 
belongings down the wintry streets, unnoticed by the affluent residents he passes. 


Review by DeWitt Cheng 


n 1930, John Heartfield, the German 

Dadaist and a Communist who fought 

Nazi fascism with brilliantly mordant 
photomontages, created the image of a sol- 
dier in uniform with his head completely 
bandaged like a war casualty (or like H.G. 
Wells’ invisible man), or helmeted in metal 
like a knight, accompanied by the caption, 
“Those who read bourgeois newspapers 
will remain blind and deaf. Away with 
these debilitating bandages!” 

We who remember the complicity of 
America’s mainstream media in various 
financial and military shenanigans and 
debacles over the past several decades are 
likely to agree with Heartfield’s judgment 
— even if his target at the time, three 
years before Hitler gained power, was 
considerably to the left of our current cen- 
ter of the road: Socialist newspapers seek- 
ing an alliance with the Communists. 

If Heartfield was wrong about that 
issue, as it now appears, he was right 
about Nazism — and about the power of 
an unfree press on an uninformed, mal- 
leable public — lessons that Americans 
who apparently see shouting and march- 
ing as acts of existential assertion should 
take to heart. Democracies need dissent to 
keep them honest. America’s origin myths 
of easy money and Horatio-Alger individ- 
ualism are still powerful, even as their 
financial and moral failures become more 
evident daily. The recent kerfuffle over 
the deficit ceiling makes clear the ideolog- 
ical blindness of those who parrot the 
buzzwords of demagogues. 

Heartfield proved that visual art could 
be an incisive cultural weapon, and many 
socially concerned artists (some of them, 
socialists) followed his example during 
the Depression and after, although they 
have been relegated to the sidelines of art 
history since World War II. 

A new book by the San Francisco 
activist artist, Art Hazelwood, Hobos to 
Street People: Artists’ Responses to 
Homelessness from the New Deal to the 
Present, examines the legacy of political 
artists from the Great ‘Depression to the 
Great Recession. It also serves as a concise 
catalogue to a traveling art exhibition of the 
same name sponsored by Exhibit Envoy, 


and funded by the James Irvine, LEF, and 
Fleishhacker Foundations, on view now 
until Dec. 4, 2011, at the de Saisset 
Museum in Santa Clara University. 

The show is an eye-opener to those too 
long blinkered by America’s capitalist 
cargo cult. So is the book, which serves as a 
kind of remedial civics lesson for student 


badly served by mainstream mythology. 

Hazelwood’s political convictions are 
clear, but his prose is mercifully free of 
leftist rhetoric. The facts speak loudly 
enough for themselves, after all. 

In 11 chapters, he provides the essential 
information on Bonus’ Marchers, 
Hoovervilles, the New Deal, Glass-Steagall, 
NAFTA, Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, and the responses of artists, which 
were for a time — it’s almost inconceivable 
in today’s political climate — supported by 
the federal government through the Works 
Progress Administration and Farm Services 
Administration. 

Many of these socially conscious 
artists were printmakers and illustrators, 
employing both fine-art and commercial 
methods of reproduction to disseminate 
their images. Victor Arnautoff, Richard V. 
Correll, Fritz Eichenberg, Rockwell Kent, 
Dorothea Lange, Giacomo Patri, Anton 


Refregier, Bernarda Bryson Shahn, 


Herman Volz and Paul Weller may be 
familiar names to fans of political art (and 
if not, they should be). 

Contemporary artists who continue to 
carry the torch, many from the politically 
progressive Bay Area, and well-known 
within political circles, include David 
Bacon, Jesus Barraza, Francisco 
Dominguez, Eric Drooker, Ed Gould, 
Christine Hanlon, Art Hazelwood, Doug 
Minkler, Claude Moller, Rachael Bell 
Romero, Jos Sances, Robert L. Terrell and 
Jean McIntosh, and the S.F. Print 
Collective. The 57 images in the book are 
well chosen to supplement the text, and 
nicely printed. The clear layout makes the 
wealth of information easy to take in. 

During the Depression, one of Ben 
Shahn’s wealthy collectors joked that the 
paintings would protect her Fifth-Avenue 
mansion from the anger of the dispos- 
sessed. The art was never put to that test, 
of course. 


“One Third of a Nation,” by Leon Carlin. Screenprint for Federal Theater Project. 
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from the New Deal to the Present 


One-third of the nation endured poverty and poor housing in the Great Depression. 


Hobos to Street People 


from page 8 


(Freedom Voices, 2011), Hazelwood’s 
clear history joining the two periods 
sheds light and hope on our own times. 
Workers have had their backs against the 
wall before and they have fought back 
and moved the scrimmage line forward 
quite a bit to gain many of these rights. 

Unlike Obama’s administration, 
Roosevelt was responding to avert rebel- 
lion — general strikes and collective self- 
help actions by the unemployed, unions 
and tenants facing evictions. 

The Depression-era working class was 
far more organized than at present, either 
through unions or self-help groups who 
were intent on helping themselves without 
government support, like the unemployed 
miners in Pennsylvania. Teams of miners 
illegally dug and mined coal on company 
property and sold it themselves below the 
company’s commercial rate. Local juries 
refused to convict them and jailers refused 
to imprison them. 

In A People’s History of the United 
States, Howard Zinn wrote that FDR’s 
reforms “had to meet two pressing needs: 
to reorganize capitalism in such a way to 
overcome the crisis and stabilize the sys- 
tem; also, to head off the alarming growth 
of spontaneous rebellion in the early years 
of the Roosevelt administration....” 

The goal was to stabilize the economy 
and to keep the lower classes “from turn- 
ing a rebellion into a real revolution.” 

It was a time when the working class 
began to identify with the previously 
vagabond or destitute; a time when the 
Depression-era artists in this show unit- 
ed, not with the ivory towers of the elite, 
but with the displaced working class to 
which they actually belonged. 

But red-baiting flared up as blowback 
to the worker-centered organizing of the 
1930s and 1940s, followed by rampant 
McCarthyism, under which hundreds of 
socially conscious artists, educators, 


union members and government employ- 
ees became the subject of aggressive 
investigations and questioning. 

Those issued subpoenas to appear 
before government panels were required 
to name alleged communist sympathizers 
or end up on a “do not hire” list depriv- 
ing them of their livelihoods. Sadly, the 
repercussions of the Blacklist continues 
to silence political art, film and literature 
to this day, redefining art with social 
commentary as crude or mediocre. The 
modern-day artists featured in Hobos to 
Street People are a bold example of those 
who have remained true to their visions 
in spite of attempts to marginalize them. 

In addition to the Blacklist, the post- 
war boom had the effect of enticing more 


affluent artists to refocus on problems of | 


aesthetics instead of those plaguing their 
own class. The emergent middle class 
was housed at the expense of the poor, 
fragmenting the alliances that had formed 
during Roosevelt’s time. 

More than half a century later, the 
campaign to stigmatize and divide the 
formerly working poor from the active 
working class has succeeded. The public 
seldom blinks when the media scapegoat 
and deride homeless persons. 


Hobos to Street People undermines |. 
the mass media’s effort to demonize the | 
poor by making it impossible to see those 
of us whose options have been reduced to | 
belongings in a shopping cart through the | 
same old dehumanizing lens. © 

It unites the viewer with workers of | 


past generations who overcame unjust eco- 
nomic conditions. It reunites us with our 
dispossessed counterparts by reminding us 
of our own historic political vulnerabilities 
and losses — but also, what justly belongs 
to all citizens of civilized societies. 

Building this unity is the first step 
toward the genuine change falsely 
promised by a regime that talked New 
Deal, but has only delivered — to those 
of us who do not have corporate person- 
hood — a Rotten Deal. 


A 


by Jack Bragen 


hose who hate the poor are often 

good at using rationalizations to 

defend their attitudes. The belief 

that people are homeless 
because they have chosen it, and the con- 
clusion that that they have brought their 
predicament on themselves, is one way to 
justify doing nothing to help. 

In fact, this rationalization allows soci- 
ety to consider the homeless person as a 
nuisance, one from whom we all need to 
be protected by law enforcement. Those 
who deride persons who do not have a 
home may lack the facts to support their 
opinion. One way of obtaining the truth 1s 
to interact with those without a home. 

When I was 17, I was fired from one of 
my first jobs, and after I was let go, one of 
my coworkers also was fired. He was 
nearly of retirement age, and became 
homeless after losing his job. 


Later, I spotted him in several places in 


Concord, and could see that his luck had 
changed for the worse. At the time, I was 
going through my own drama of being 
introduced to mental illness, so I didn’t 
have the wherewithal to try speaking to this 
man. But I remember thinking that he was a 
bit old to be forced to endure homelessness. 

Once a person is homeless, and down 
on his or her luck — and is possibly expe- 
riencing symptoms of mental illness on 
top of that — who is going to hire them? 

Those who scoff at the homeless may 
prescribe work, saying that they should pick 
themselves up by their own bootstraps. But, 
realistically, who is going to employ the 
destitute person living on the streets? When 
someone is hiring, they are naturally going 
to choose the best specimen out of those 
who apply, not the one who is down and 
out. That’s the reality. 

As I grew older and began to interact 
with a wide variety of people, I met some 
who didn’t walk to the beat of the well-off 


Are People Really 
Homeless by Choice? 


The belief that people are homeless because they have 
chosen it is a way to justify doing nothing to help. 


Time to Build a New World 


When every person on this earth has a home, food, 
medical care, and an education, then songs of grati- 
tude will be heard all over the world. 
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and proper. I began to realize that many 
persons down on their luck were more 
interesting to talk to and sometimes had a 
kinder attitude toward me, compared to 
the wannabe business tycoons who super- 
vised me in jobs where I disliked the work 
as Well as the supervisors. 

Many are not successful in the work 
world because they don’t fit in. They may 
not have been thick-skinned enough, or 
may have been more creative or more 
thoughtful than those who succeeded. | 
began to realize that success in society 
often hinged upon making oneself into a 
drone, and not upon being the most intel- 
ligent person. 

Certain homeless people may have 
ended up living on the streets through a 
series of bad decisions. However, maybe 
they didn’t benefit from the same privi- 
leged upbringing as did the haughty peo- 
ple who judge them. Maybe they didn’t 
have the clarity that would have enabled 
them to anticipate the consequences of the 
bad decisions they were making. 

It isn’t safe to say that a person is always 
to blame for where they end up in life. 
Many ‘simply fall through the cracks. Not 
everyone has the capacity to hold down 
employment. Out of those who don’t, not 
all are able to get government benefits. 

A person could argue these things until 
blue in the face. However, my point is 
that the rich aren’t necessarily better peo- 
ple, morally or in other terms, because 
things have worked out for them. Many of 
them began with social and economic 
advantages not available to those who 
have fallen behind in the rat race. 

I was vulnerable to homelessness in 
one phase of my life, just after young 
adulthood. What prevented this plunge 
into homelessness was that I had family 
members who were there to help in my 
time of need. I had made a series of bad 
decisions, and also I couldn’t work at a 
job any more. With the help of family 


Reflection by Judy Joy Jones 


t is time to create a brand new world! 

Where did my dream for a new 

world come from? The news. As I 

listened, the following questions 
started coming to me: 

Why is the news of the day about our 
President playing golf and attending cere- 
monial dinners with dignitaries and about 
Oprah Winfrey, Bill Gates, Warren 
Buffett, and all the other billionaires — 
with not one mention of the 16.5 million 
hungry children in the United States? 

Are Apple computers, Facebook, 
Twitter, Microsoft and the other megacor- 
porations’ yearly earnings really more 
important than the 1.5 million homeless 
children in the United States? 

The United States spends enough 
money in two weeks on war that would 
feed, house and clothe every person on 
earth? Why? 

When 10.6 million children in this 
country don’t have health insurance, why 


does the world applaud Donald Trump’s 
new multimillion-dollar contract with a 
television station? 

Is winning the lottery the only hope for 
getting food for a baby screaming in the 
night from starvation? 

Who will get more money by taking 
away Medicaid and Medicare from the 
poorest of the poor? 

Is prayer really against the law and is 
God only for the stupid? If churches and 
God are evil, as the news says on a daily 
basis, if caring and loving are looked 
upon as weaknesses, and only the profits 
of the corporations are applauded, if we 
have no more safety nets for the neediest 
amongst us, who do we turn too? 

I am living in a country that is no 
longer civilized. 

The U.S. government puts mentally ill 
people on the streets — making them 
homeless, leaving them to fend for them- 
selves — or puts them in prisons. How can 
this country explain why it has more people 
in prisons than any country on earth? 


who were willing to provide material 
assistance, I got past that phase until I 
could figure out more lessons about prop- 
erly handling my affairs. 

Some -become homeless because of 
losing their job, either due to becoming 
disabled or because fate has given them 
an unhappy surprise or a sudden illness. 

“It is not safe to assume that anyone 
willing to work can get a job. Millions of 
jobs have been lost to outsourcing, while 
other jobs have disappeared entirely due 
to advances in technology. 

Furthermore, if one’s background is not 
pristine, it can be very hard to get hired. 
Now companies are performing back- 
ground checks on people who apply for a 
job flipping burgers, or sweeping floors. 

The prospect of starvation may force 
many into illegal activities; and then peo- 
ple end up with long jail sentences. The 


Why are nearly 200,000 juveniles 
incarcerated in this country and why do 
30 percent of the youth in the United 
States never graduate from high school? 

Why are children subjected to both 
illegal and prescribed drugs? Could it be a 
way for them and us to forget they are 
homeless and hungry? 

It is time to create a brand new world! 
And I am going to do it. People that hug, 
touch, laugh, cry and reach out to help one 
another will be the number one news story 
and those that help feed hungry children 
will be given special medals of honor! 

The switch from the idolization of 
“The Money Changers and Money 
Lenders” can and will happen!! All it 
takes is one person, with one idea to 
change the world. Wanna help me? 

Instead of people standing outside an 
Apple store all night to get the latest prod- 
uct, they will be sitting by the side of a 
homeless baby or child dying in a hospital 
with no family. The world J am creating 
will have prayer and houses of worship 
that include every faith on the earth! 

I recall how, in the aftermath of the 
devastating Japanese earthquake, we 
asked world spiritual leader, Dr. Masaru 
Emoto, to be our special guest on the Judy 
Joy Jones radio show I used to do. He 
immediately said yes and called in from 
his home in Japan to be live on the show. 

You may know Dr. Emoto from the 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


jails have become repositories for millions . 


who have done minor “crimes” and could 
not afford an expensive attorney. 

If your environment is such that you 
are in constant danger, you are not able to 
slow down and think about things. 
Sometimes, clarity of thought comes after, 
not before, some recovery time from trau- 
matic events. Hindsight is the fertilizer in 
which grows the flower of foresight. 

People who must learn from the school 
of hard knocks are on a harder path than 
those who have been guided by parents or 


other role models. Those who start on a- 


mistaken path do not always find their way 
back. It is not safe to assume that one is 
somehow a better person because of being a 
“success.” Those blessed with material suc- 
cess ought to be grateful for it, and should 
not cop an attitude that they are more 
worthwhile than those less fortunate. 


popular film, “What the Bleep Do We 
Know.” Dr. Emoto wanted to talk about a 
world prayer ceremony he was holding 
the following day for the victims of the 
earthquake. He offered the listeners hope, 
inspiration, and deep love and within two 
hours of the show, it had more listeners 
then all the other 150 shows put together. 

It proved that we are hungry for love. It 
is a beautiful thing to care for one another, 
and the only reason we are alive. 

Dr. Emoto offered exactly what the 
world was crying for at that moment — 
hope. A simple and very humble man who 
lives his life in prayer, Dr. Masaru Emoto 
offered a world peace prayer for the suf- 
fering. He said he will return lifetime after 
lifetime to keep sharing his message of 
love, hope and peace. 

When every person on earth has a 
home, food, medical care and an educa- 
tion, then Mother Earth will breathe 


deeply, singing songs of gratitude which . 


will be heard all over the world. They will 
be so beautiful, all earth’s skies will light- 
en at night from the heavenly sounds. 

After all, a mother cannot rest when 
any of her children are suffering. And 
while the new world is being formed, 
.Mother is spreading her rainbow-colored 
wings around all of the earth including 
each of us, guiding and protecting as we 
bravely reach for our highest star! 

We will have a new world! 
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Aging in 
America 


Has aging become a crime in 
the U.S., punishable by a shot 


of Botox or various and sundry 
tucks, snips and pulls? 


by Judy Andreas 


have always had a fondness for animals. 

Staring into the eyes of a dog, honesty 

and warmth stare back at me. Cats have 
been my favorite. | am not sure whether it 
is their grace or their independence of spirit. 

But I love animals. However, when | 
turned on the nightly news and saw what 
resembled a deer with the proverbial 
“caught in the headlights” stare, I was a bit 
taken aback. Then, on second glance, Lreal- 
ized that this was no deer but, instead, a 
“dear.” I looked incredulously at the wide- 
eyed female and wondered why she had 
tampered with a perfectly lovely face. 

I love the deer and it pains me to see one 
occasionally riding on the top of the hood 
of the car or lying moribund by the side of 
the road. I have encountered Bambi on sev- 
eral occasions, motoring down a dark coun- 
try road, and yes, I’ve admired the beauty 
of the animal. However, I must confess that 
I’ve never had the desire to look like one. 

Has aging become a crime in the 
United States of America, punishable by a 
shot of Botox or various and sundry tucks, 
snips and pulls? 

Simone de Beauvoir, the French exis- 
tentialist philosopher, writer and social 
essayist, in her book, The Second Sex 
called our treatment of the aged “scan- 
dalous.” And though Ms. Beauvoir was 
writing about women, men have also fall- 


en prey to the disease — the disease of 


“Grow old along with me/ 
The best is yet to be © 

The last of life, for which 
the first was made.” 


3° 


“outlook” not “aging. 

Interestingly, however, this was not 
always the case. The founding fathers, for 
example, viewed the elderly as indispens- 
able in establishing the New World. The 
elderly were looked upon as paragons of 
virtue. In pre-Civil War America, refer- 
ences to “venerable” old age were part of 
everyday parlance. White-haired Uncle 
Sam became the symbol of the New Land. 

With grawing frequency, after the 
Civil War, Americans began to change 
their favorable beliefs about the useful- 
ness and merits of age. Instead of depict- 
ing seniors as stately and wise, more often 
than not, they were described as ugly and 
useless. Instead of extolling the virtues of 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


the wisdom and practical sagacity of the 
aged, people developed the mindset that 
the elderly were incapable of contributing 
anything of value to society. 

Ideas developed about the pathological 
disorders that weakened the intellectual 
capabilities and moral faculties at 
advanced stages of life. “Youth” were 
thought to be most “in sync” with the 
modern needs of our society. 

And today, how many of our elderly 
people have been warehoused in Old Age 
facilities, doped up on a lengthy list of 
pharmaceuticals? How many people are 
waiting for the velvet darkness of death? 

This turn of events is based, I believe, 


_,on our denial of death. Staring into the 


HMOs Make Vision an Unaffordable Luxury 


A Personal Narrative 
by Buford Buntin 


wander into their store on Geary 

Boulevard in San Francisco, the thriv- 

ing health maintenance organization 
which over the years has provided me 
with much of my medical needs, that is 
when I’ve been fortunate enough to have 
a job that provided benefits. 

Right now, I’m in sort of an overflow 
situation from having had benefits a bit 
over a year ago on a temporary job with the 
S.F. Unified School District, so I carted my 
member card into their eyeglass store and 
presented my once very ‘adequate eyeglass- 
es which now need major maintenance, 
along with my eyes themselves. 


The long and the sort of it all is I’m 
looking at $75 just to fix my current glass- 
es frames and their already jerry-rigged 
earpiece, where I used a piece of wire I 
cut with some toenail clippers from a spi- 
ral notebook and attached it between the 
lenses and the minute hole in the earpiece. 
I was unable, though, to put together the 
other earpiece and frames because a piece 
with a hole to put wire through had bro- 
ken off. 

So, I was unable to afford the $75 
because my rent ate up the eyeglass fee. 
Back when I had a full-time job, more 
than three years ago, I could manage that 
fee. Now, at roughly half the income of a 
janitor/security guard at my alma mater, 
the late great New College of California, 


there is no way. 

When I sounded as if $75 was a lot of 
money to put a couple of screws into 
some eyeglass frames, the enormously 
sensitive eyeglass technician remarked, 
“Well, you could always put the glasses 
together with tape.” 

A private eyeglass company on Market 
Street is basically in the same ballpark fee- 
wise, so last night I watched the magnifi- 
cent San Francisco Giants in the free “knot- 
hole” section of the ballpark underneath the 
right field and right centerfield grandstands 
with one eyeglass earpiece, helping cheer 
the home team to victory. 

I guess things could be worse.... 


WINDOWS AND MIRRORS 


WINDOWS AND MIRRORS: Reflections on the War in 
Afghanistan is a traveling exhibit that makes a powerful 
statement on a nearly invisible reality. The 45 panels created 
by international artists and U.S. and Kabul students help us 
imagine the experience of Afghan civilians — from death and 


destruction to hopes for peace. 


In Oakland: October 4-30 
Islamic Cultural Center of Northern 
California (1433 Madison Street) 


In San Francisco: October 6-30 
University of San Francisco (K-Hall) 


Contact: SSchwartz@afsc.org to volunteer or arrange a group visit. 


Shown at left: “Absence”? — Art by San Francisco artist Jane Norling 


eyes of an old person, one no longer sees 
into the soul, with its vast wisdom and 
experience. Instead, the reflection of the 
viewer's own mortality obscures his 
vision and the scream of fear silences his 
humanity. 

It is interesting that in other cultures, 
with a less materialistic perspective, peo- 
ple are not as terrified of aging. In 
Taoism, old age is taken as a virtue in 
itself. Lao Tzu’s teachings set the age of 
60 as the moment at which a man may 
free himself from his body and by ecstatic 
experience become a Holy Being. I con- 
tend that Lao was also talking about 


_ women, but who cares about political cor- 


rectness when we are dealing with life- 
and-death issues. 

When my youngest son was two years 
old, we spent each Friday morning deliv- 
ering Meals on Wheels. One of our cus- 
tomers has deposited himself forever in 
my memory bank. Fred was close to 90, 
yet he would walk to the library every 
day. He was an avid reader and writer. 

He dazzled me with stories about his 
boyhood in Wisconsin and told me of the 
various jobs he had performed along his 
path. He had even written a book, but stat- 
ed, sadly, that there was no demand for it. I 
was delivering the meals and yet this gen- 
tlemen was nourishing me. 

I confessed my dismay to an Internet 
friend. He responded with a beautiful let- 
ter in which he said, “Clinging to youth 
prevents one from entering the next stage 
of life, which traditionally is the elder 
stage. This is crucially important in one’s 
development. This is when we become 
truly ourselves.” 

Let us never forget the words of the 
poet Robert Browning: 

“Grow old along with me/ The best is 
yet to be 

The last of life, for which the first was 
made...” 


Dental Problems 
Among the Poor 


by Maureen Hartmann 


A number of people, 

who come to the Sunday 
breakfast in People’s Park 

and the Men’s Shelter on Center, 
ask for soft bread 

because their teeth bother them. 
I suggested to one woman 

that she get dental care 

through Berkeley Primary Care, 
that they would help her get 
insurance if she didn’t have any. 
She said she didn’t have an ID. 
She apparently has fallen 
through the cracks, 

or at least thinks she has. 


Retreat 
by George Wynn 
Nothing is new to her 


on the street and 
she is not afraid 


Every year is a 
difficult one for the 
60-year-old lady 
with pretty eyes 


She's never stayed 

at a shelter 

when it rains she smiles 
as if it comforts her 


Eight o'clock sharp 

she arranges her blankets 
for the streetcar line night 
and meditates as 

if she were on 

a little retreat 

and what virtue 

thére is in her silence 


A 
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Big banks did. 


by David Bacon 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — More than 
1400 Los Angeles janitors, members of 
United Service Workers West SEIU, 
protested the firing of immigrant workers 
by Able Building Maintenence. The com- 
pany fired workers whose immigration sta- 
tus the company questions, even though 
the workers have been cleaning the build- 
ings where they work for many years. | 

In protest, workers marched through 
downtown Los Angeles at lunch hour in 
late July, stopping in front of buildings 
where Able has the cleaning contract, and 
sat down in an intersection, stopping traffic. 

Firings because of immigration status 
do irreparable harm to workers and to 
their communities. At Able Building 
Maintenance and most other companies in 
this wave of firings, workers have steady, 
well-paying union jobs and support many 
other people in their families. Many have 
worked in their jobs for more than a 
decade, and some for even longer. 
Marchers asked that Able Maintenance 
respect their time on the job. 

The janitors are not working for the 
low wages that are common in the worst 
workplaces. Union janitors make more 
than minimum wage, and have medical 
and other benefits. That’s what people are 
trying to defend — jobs capable of sup- 
porting families. That is the goal of most 
unions, and most working people. 
Immigrants are no different. 

Undocumented workers did not take 
jobs from anyone. The jobs in these build- 


Not Shown in the 
Painting 
by Claire J. Baker 


When the street man 
bowed his head, 

lint like snowflakes: 
fell from his lashes, 


the hole in his soles 
whimpered like lambs 
headed for slaughter, 


the monkey on his back 
jingled little bells 
at the look-away crowd. 


The war vet's trusty 
weapon at his side 
rusted, nearly forgotten. 


Gutter Punks 
by Joy Bright McCorkle 


Los Angeles Janitors 
Fight for Their Jobs’ 


Immigrant workers didn’t cause the unemployment 
that plagues millions. They didn’t close a single 
plant. Big corporations did. They didn’t cause the 
economic recession or foreclose on anyone’s home. 


Up Against "Tt" 
by George Wynn 

The bureaucratic 
computer world 

of the "It" 

doesn't give a shit 

about you who are 

at the mercy 

of something 

impersonal 


The "It” wants you 
helpless 

frustrated 

The "It’’ wants you 
to give up 

and far too many 
poor people do. 


The gutter punks are trolling Pacific Garden Mall; 
like damaged biplanes in mid-flight fearing a stall. 
Eventually they fall into the system of care; 

Shrinks or courts will catch them when life’s too hard to bear. 
Like crows of ancient fables they chatter all their waking hours; 
veracious little beings wilting like hardy flowers. 

They rage, they rant, they chatter all to no avail; 

stoned eyes scanning life, believing they’!I prevail. 

None of them admitting they’re living on the edge of hell. 
One third of these homeless children “aged out” of foster care; 
No skills, no strong values; life’s lessons a hidden snare. 

Pot, speed, and heroin are very common fare. 

Being clean and sober are near impossible feats; 

Like lilies of the alley these children are blooming on our streets. 


ings belong to the workers who do them. 
An immigration check leading to their fir- 
ing does not create a single job. 

Instead, it forces people into an under- 
ground economy where illegal wages and 
conditions are prevalent. It does not 
improve wages and conditions in the 
workplace. At Able, there already is a 
union contract in place that guarantees 
healthcare and wages that can support 
families. 

These immigrant workers didn’t cause 
the unemployment that plagues millions 
of families. They didn’t close a single 
plant. Big corporations did. They didn’t 
cause the economic recession or foreclose 
on anyone’s home. Big banks did. 

They didn’t throw money at the banks 
while failing to establish. jobs programs 
for unemployed workers. The misplaced 
priorities of successive administrations are 
responsible for that. The money spent on 
two wars and the defense industry alone 
could provide employment to everyone. 

If undocumented workers are removed 
from their jobs, it spells economic disaster 
for many people, far beyond the workers 
themselves. Wages fall and the recession 
gets worse. Employers and workers pay 
taxes that support local schools and ser- 
vices. The employers have suppliers 
whose businesses are also harmed. __ 

Workers’ paychecks inject hundreds of 
thousands of dollars into local economies 
every month, which support other busi- 
nesses and families. All this is placed in 
jeopardy by mass firings. 

Firing and terrorizing people only 


in jail 


People Who See 
Through Walls 


by Carol Denney 


my cell was empty 

down the hall I could hear a laugh track 
from the cell with the tv 

I heard the police technician say 
don’t touch the tv 

the women in that cell 

had to have the tv on for days 
everything it was doing and playing 
and singing and saying 

all day all night for four days 

the same commercials 

the same laugh track 


I heard them sing 

44 cable twelve 

44 cable twelve 

44 cable twelve 

when I met them 

in the custody van 

on the way to court 

on Tuesday after the fireworks 

I knew their voices 

we introduced ourselves and then 

I said 44 cable twelve 

and we laughed and laughed 

and the men in the van said 

you must be very dangerous women 
and we laughed and we sang 

44 cable twelve 


In Los Angeles, after Able Maintenance fired immigrant workers, 
1400 janitors marched to demand their years of work be respected. Photo 


weakens their ability to unite and fight for 
something better, as well as any union’s 
ability to adequately represent people. 
Wages go down when unions and workers 
are weak. That hurts everyone 

Under the Bush administration, armed 
agents took workers in handcuffs from 


Traps of the Consumer Dream 
by Zainab Mohamed 


How many times have we fell for your traps 
Fell for this “Consumer Dream” 


The utter words of contentment .... 
we are not your mouse to chase - 
we are not your cat to chase either! 


So why at the dawn of the day you wake 
to see if your propaganda has worked 
and brain-washed the old white man 
sitting at a lone trailer in the rag 
filled towns of Virginia 


You have used My people My dreams 
My life My hope My horizon 
My SUNSET! 


Yet I pay my tax dollars to whom!? 


Ask yourself ‘“‘why am I doing this?” 
Why is she willing to have her voice 
heard though her life is in the balance 


You will tell me that by publishing 

this I have a risen danger to my family, 
That right now my life is in my hands 
Like the globe of earth that fits 
perfectly in the fist of a newborn baby. 


Yet I shake my head... 


A cold blanket of fog is left to 
wrap us in your evil! 


And an itch runs up your back... 


As I raise my hand to the sky 
““My life was never in my hands... 
but in my LORD’s” — Rahma Mahdi 


David Bacon 


their workplaces. Immigration firings are 
less visible, but their impact is just as.bru- 
tal. If our communities stand for equal 
treatment for all residents, we should treat 


‘these workers and their families with the 


same respect and dignity that all of us 
deserve. 
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AN ALLY 
by Claire J. Baker 


Take this to your comfort, 
homeless friends: 

the night too is homeless — 
suspended over dawn & day 
using its energy to accept 
whatever the stars & moon 
give away. 


Obituary 
by George Wynn 
| The last time I saw 
the barefoot lady with 
swollen feet and scarred face 
she said life had lost all meaning 
"It's either survival or despair 
or death on the street 
People stare at me 
as if I were a creature 
Once it was different 
I could tell you stories" 
But she never did 


The obituary said she 
once sat fora famous _. 
photographer in Europe 


Debt Deal Crisis. 
Haiku by Arnold Passman 


Debt deal crisis solves 
Population explosion 
Problem — old, poor — die 


38 KK 6 


Multinauseals 
Haiku by Arnold Passman 


Multinauseals have 
smashed the state, in case you 
have not noticed it. 


World of the Tenderloin 
by George Wynn 


around noon and the brown-robed 
and gray-haired Franciscan Friar 
stands by the corner of St. Boniface 
shaking hands and welcoming 
people of the neighborhood 

like Mr. Rogers with a smile 


at the end of Golden Gate Avenue 

a cop writes out a ticket for an old 
man jaywalking who pleads, "It 

was yellow going on red," to no avail 
and continues walking up to St. 
Anthony's shaking his head 

and cursing under his breath 

to join the masses waiting 

for a meal and he will be fed 


_| to strut your billions for 
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The Race 
by George Wynn 


You see the same thing 
in all their eyes before 
they strike: How do we 
make it through the day? 
It becomes clear more 
and more people are 
dining on discarded 
food in food courts 
and fast food places 
People attack the food 
before security guards 
race to escort them out 


What a pity to witness 
a divided city with the 
have nots growing in 

unprecedented numbers 


Mister Nuclear Boss 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Profit won’t count 
when everyone 

you buy from 

Sell to or rip off 

is dead, 

mister nuclear boss 


profit won’t be wealth 
when no one’s left 


profit won’t 

cook for you, 

tailor your clothes, 
clean your bathroom 


profit can’t kiss and stroke 
won’t tuck you in after 
humankind is irradiated 
to death 


there won’t be humans 
to save your 

sorry scared self 
mister nuclear boss 
wake up, mister. 


At Our Cleverest 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Peace is tucked 

snug and safe 

inside justice, 
awaiting our arrival. 


Peace sends signals, 
due west 

that’s better, 
steady now. 


Her missives subtle 
but at our cleverest 
we catch glimpses. 


Tom Lowe photo 


Alliteration for 


a Dark Night 
by Claire J. Baker 


We are bound to be 
bound together, 
bonding in beauty 
and beatitude, 
believing in 

a better bed than 
this brief bench. 


Shimmering Trees 
by Sue Ellen Pector 

It’s midnight, 

standing on my porch 

I recognize the homeless man 
steadily wheeling his possessions 
down the street; 


cigarette fumes 

swirl through the vent 
stunning my lungs; 
outside, cold air and 
shimmering trees soothe. 


Spinning Tales 
by Sue Ellen Pector 
There is no path 

of golden guidance, 
mirages glitter 

spinning tales. 


Swallowed whole by lies 
you stagger in the beast’s gut 
and America laughs. 


Balance 


(Three Vignettes) 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


A wild weed 

this young one whose 
mother reproaches. 

I watch, weary and 
afraid to intervene. 


Destitute woman 

relieves herself in the gutter 
between parked cars. 
America calls her 

worthless weed, 

I call her resilient. 


Sunk in despair 

I watch a burly man on the train, 
arms and neck covered 

with tattoos. 

His soft voice guides the 
four-year-old boy beside him, 
“Hold on until you get 

your balance.” 
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A Girl Is Born In Amerika 
by Adam Itkoff 
A girl is born in Amerika 


Will live in Amerika 

Die in Amerika 

Become Amerika 

The same Amerika that took her mother 


Now the air outside is cold 
She cries 
Her tiny limbs flail like she were falling 


| But quiver with delight as the sun creeps forward 


And finds her skin for the very first time 


Another child of Amerika 

Our lost empire 

Gut hollowed with a plastic spoon 
Feigning the divine 

As if God speaks English 


Starving 


The dog with three legs 
Chases its tail 

Around and around 
And around 


Might be funny 
If it weren’t so sad 


Amerika 


Flashes a sandpaper tongue and tired lips 
Searching eyes 
And me’s and mine’s 


A face so long that it drags all across the floor 
Moves to wipe its chin 

Rest its weathered face 

Parade its crooked mouth 


In Amerika the chemical sky burns forever 
Drips orange and green and blue 

Garbage heaps like endless ant mounts 
Grow high into the sky 

And sting deep into the earth 


A smile is nothing but teeth in Amerika 
The ego lays soft and swollen and alone 


Waiting to radiate and float away 


Amerika we sing 

The same damn song 
Until our throats burn 
The words mean less 
And less 


And finally 
There are no more words 


So we cry 
But find no solace in despair 


Amerika 


Revolution is a whisper in the trees 
Beneath the soft beating of her heart 


A girl is born in Amerika 


With that first ray from the melting sun 
She already knows 

That love will be all that remains 

After the rest finally washes away 


A girl is born in Amerika 


She sees its yellow mouth 
Waxing in disguise 

Sees its fear 

Itssadeyes 

That hide behind 


A girl is born in Amerika 


She feels something growing in her stomach 
Laughs right into its gnarled face 
Knows that’s all that’s left to do 


She doesn’t know yet 

The name of the juggernaut 
The sound of friction 

The atrophy 

That is Amerika 


But she will soon 


In Amerika 
The words mean less 
And less 


And finally 
There are no more words 


“< 
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Flashmob Invades 
Financial District 


from page | 


union-squashing Hyatt Hotel, to the bro- 
kerage office of financier Charles 
Schwab, then on to Sen. Dianne 
Feinstein’s Montgomery Street office, 
finally ending at “Well$ Fargo,” where 
masses of protesters shut down the bank. 

The Troubled Asset Relief Program, or 
TARP, is a federal government program 
which, after the sub-prime mortgage cri- 
sis, purchased assets and equity from the 
financial sector to bail out banks. 

According to polls, repeated bailouts to 
the biggest players on Wall Street have 
rendered American taxpayers ever poorer 
and more enraged. Boden said, “While 
Washington was engaged in a manufac- 
tured crisis over the debt ceiling, some 40 
million people are living in a real crisis, 
facing a choice between buying groceries 
or paying the rent.” 

“The spirit is here, and it’s angry!” 
said marcher Sara Shortt, executive direc- 
tor of the Housing Rights Committee, a 
San Francisco-based renters’ group. 
‘People are angry at the banks. They are 
taking everything and leaving people 
homeless.” 

At the first stop, Mike Casey of 
UNITE HERE Local 2 indicted the Hyatt 
Corporation as the same corporate inter- 
ests “driving this country into the ditch.” 
He charged the Hyatt Hotel with forcing 
non-union immigrant workers to clean “as 
many as 30 rooms a day.” 

Casey said that, a year ago, after forc- 
ing these workers to train their replace- 
ments, Hyatt’s Boston branch fired 100 
workers en masse. Replacements came in 
at minimum wage without health care. 

At the next stop, Hyatt Plaza, The 
Brass Liberation Orchestra (BLO) rocked 


from page 2 


after Labor Day. They and others were 
arrested and given many citations for try- 
ing to continue PeaceCamp2010. Laying 
down for the right to sleep is dangerous 
in California. 

Ten months later, tickets started crop- 
ping up on court dockets like mushrooms 
after a spring rain. Some charges were 
swept away, some traded out informally 
for “lesser” charges. Some who were cited 
during the sleep-out have disappeared. 

By April 2011, local judges had casual- 
ly determined that California’s anti-lodg- 
ing law, 647(e), would not be deemed 
unconstitutional despite the law’s contro- 
} versial history and its current misuse. Five 
homeless defendants engaged Ed Frey as 
their attorney. He also represented himself. 

Three homeless men and one home- 
less woman, plus Frey, went on trial 
together; ultimately two defendants testi- 
fied on their own behalf during the four- 
day trial. Watching Frey interview him- 
self and then answer himself was a high- 
light of their trial in May 2011. 


HUMANS GUILTY, DOG ACQUITTED 


The jurors found all but one of these 
“sleep criminals” guilty. Actually, it was 
a homeless man’s dog who was found not 
guilty, but the jurors let the man go free 
on behalf of his dog. One juror was 
unable to accept the fate of a dog in the 
hands of police, then the pound, due to a 
criminal homeless sleeper. 

The homeless defendant (Bob is his 
street name), would have had to pay sev- 
eral hundred dollars to avert the dog’s 
death, with almost zero turn-around time, 
if the court had convicted him for being 
“lodged” at our demonstration. 


Santa Cruz Prosecutes ‘SleepCrimes’ 
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Demonstrators demand that homeless people be given house keys instead of being criminalized. 


a spirited flashmob performance of “This 
Is A Bad Hotel,” a parody of Lady Gaga’s 
song, “Bad Romance.” g 

Next stop, Charles Schwab. 

Bob Offer Westort, an organizer with 
the San Francisco-based Coalition on 
Homelessness, cited San Francisco’s new 
sit/lie law which bans sitting or lying on 
sidewalks, making it a crime “to sit down 
for a moment’s rest.” Loud, sustained, 
“boos” echoed off skyscrapers. 

“The campaign to pass that law spent 
412,000 dollars to ram (it) down poor San 
Franciscans’ throats,” he said, reporting 
that Charles Schwab himself invested 
$30,000, and his co-CEO $25,000 dollars, 
constituting an eighth of the campaign. 

He added that the financial sector as a 
whole paid 72 percent of the $400,000 to 
get the sit/lie law passed. 

‘“‘What they think they’ve learned from 
that is that money can buy our city. Can 
money buy our city?” he asked. 

“No!” shouted the crowd. 


In Portland, sit/lie laws were. twice. 


passed. Homeless activists fought it and 


Shortly after the verdict, the jury fore- 
man said that a woman juror who loves 
dogs hung the jury in relation to Bob’s 
lodging charge. (The other 11 had not 
come around to her viewpoint.) The other 
four defendants were found guilty. 

Becky Johnson’s blog, One Woman 
Talking, describes the post-trial interview 
with jurors: “A homeless person should 
not have to gas their dog, to use one of 
our local homeless shelters for the night. 
Eleven jurors disagreed. No one can 
sleep well tonight in Santa Cruz County.” 

Lucky for Bob this time — he will not 
have to face six months in jail for being 
asleep at 1:00 or 2:00 a.m. at the 
Courthouse. Unlucky for Santa Cruz, 
where dogs seem to get better legal pro- 
tection than do its uprooted people. 

The other four defendants, including 
attorney Frey, were found guilty, based 
partly on the district attorney’s sleight-of- 
hand display of two theoretically potential 
— but not actually accessible — shelter 
beds on a hypothetical night. Her careful 
chart was developed to thwart an otherwise 
viable Eichorn necessity defense. 

I also question the value of the expert 
witnesses selected by the district attor- 
ney, given their paychecks rely heavily 
on City and County grants. 

A month flew by, and Frey and Johnson 
returned to the scene of the trial for their 
sentence. Early in June 2011, in a tense 
moment, they were carried away in chains 
to jail, where they were stuck for two 
weeks due to a $50,000 bail. Each. 

Attorney Peter Leeming finally got 
Santa Cruz County Superior Court Judge 
John Gallagher to reconsider the hefty 
bail imposed on Frey, in that he was pre- 
sumed employed and not homeless by the 
legal-system. The $50,000. bail was 


won, Offer-Westort observed. 

At the next stop on the TARP Tour, 
Dianne Feinstein’s office, Chicago 
activist, Willie J.R Fleming said that 
“politicians have made some mistakes,” 
divesting from the nation’s commitment 
to public housing at the same moment 
when millions of Americans are undergo- 
ing foreclosure. 

“These banks and senators like 
‘What’s Her Name’ behind us, Feinstein, 
forgot about the people and bailed out the 
banks,” Fleming told the marchers. 

Fleming reported that Chicagoans rec- 
ognized that all those bank-owned fore- 
closed properties, paid for by taxpayers’ 
money, belonged to the people. 

They decided, therefore, to take back, 
“what was rightfully ours — the houses 
and the land,” he said. “We want the 
world to know: If you won’t house the 
homeless, and you can’t pay your rent, 
we'll create a public housing system on 
our own for the people.” His message to 
all politicians, especially Feinstein, is that 
the land belongs to the people who 


changed to $110 through this interven- 
tion, so the two men were released, pend- 
ing appeal. 

I joined with PeaceCamp2010 to help 
bring attention to the unsafe situation 
endured by homeless people on the vanish- 
ing margins of society, and to wake folks 
up about the criminalization of homeless 
people for ordinary behaviors, such as 
sleeping, or being visible in public. 

Now, I could be found guilty of the 
“criminal” act of lodging, like Ed, Gary, 
Star and Art, because I was cited while 
allegedly sleeping when sheriff deputies 
came to bust up the sleep demonstration 
on August 7, 2010. 

My trial is slated for September 19. 
Attorney Jonathan Che Gettleman is 
working pro bono to defend me. I hope 
he will be allowed by the court to focus 
on free speech rights so there is some rel- 
evant context with this lodging charge. 

The trial of the PeaceCamp2010’s 
Lodging Five prevented any explanation 
of the context of their demonstration, 
except for a hostile and untrue comment 
from the district attorney, suggesting that 
gathering citations by protesters was a 
“competition or game.” 

From my perspective, muffling the true 
reason for our demonstration by using 
legal maneuvers is an absurd misuse of the 
court system. I resent the way the legal 
system in burying our protest just when 
people were beginning to engage in real 
dialogue about critical issues. 

The legal system plays fast and loose 
when its targets are presumed homeless 
and thus powerless. Accuracy and truth 
become homeless when the power bro- 
kers are allowed to redefine social and 
political events to suit their purpose 
instead of sharing the history with its 
rightful heirs — all of us. 
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worked it, “and we the people are taking 
what’s rightfully ours right now!” 

Booming boisterous chants, Portland’s 
Sisters of the Road led protesters to the 
final destination, Wells Fargo’s Market 
Street entrance. There, SFPD officers sto- 
ically guarded the doors while protesters 
enjoyed New Orleans-style music as the 
Brass Liberation Orchestra backed the 
enthusiastic crowd in yet another spirited 
people’s flashmob. “We're fired up! Can’t 
take it no more!” One woman held her 
sign two inches from an officer’s face as 
she gracefully undulated in her dance. 

The protesters forced Wells Fargo to 
close its doors a half-hour early, shutting 
down its corporate profiteering for the 
day. There were no arrests. This nonvio- 
lent, yet action-packed protest renewed 
peoples’ spirits and commitment, and it 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


THE SCREAM 


by Mary Rudge 


| They scream 


in my night dream 
falling to their death 
out the window 

or perish in flames. 
Their names? 


"They were just immigrants" — 
just those Jewish and Italian girls 
from the ghetto. And poor Irish. 
Immigrants. Not really U'S., us. 
you know. 


Where can you get to 

from the ghetto? 

You think college, on that pay? 
A cottage, someday 

for fruit tree and roses 

and chickens and children, 

a yard for play? 

Fresh milk every day, a cow? 
They would die anyhow, 


lint in their lungs from the cloth, 
breathing dust in the locked room, 
old building mold, 

brittle bones from bending to sew 
in the factory all those hours a day, 
making shirtwaists, stitch, stitch, 
go blind, have cancer, cough, TB, 
they were going to die 

anyway. 


Death’s Wicked Grip 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Girls at sewing machines 
working long hours 
breathing lint-thick air 
locked in 
incinerated or 
choosing instead to 
leap out 

broken windows 
plummet into 
death’s wicked grip 
as the factory burns. 
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Fighting the Firings and Silent Raids 


from page | 


The two protest campaigns come after 
two years in which dozens of other 
employers have fired workers in response 
to demands by the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS). John Morton, 
head of Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE), a division of DHS, 
has made serial announcements of the 
number of companies being audited to 
find undocumented employees — citing 
figures from 1000 to 1654. 

There is no master list of how many 
workers have been fired. Over the last two 
years, however, several thousands have lost 
their jobs. In Minneapolis, Seattle and San 
Francisco, more than 1800 janitors — 
members of SEIU union locals — lost their 
jobs. In 2009, some 2000 young women 
laboring at the sewing machines of 
American Apparel were fired in Los 
Angeles. At one point, Morton claimed that 
ICE had audited over 2900 companies. 

President Obama says this workplace 
enforcement targets employers “who are 
using illegal workers in order to drive down 
wages — and oftentimes mistreat those 
workers.” An ICE Worksite Enforcement 
Advisory claims “unscrupulous employers 
are likely to pay illegal workers substan- 
dard wages or force them to endure intoler- 
-able working conditions.” 

. Curing intolerable conditions by firing 
workers who endure them doesn’t help the 
workers or change the conditions, however. 
Instead, the administration’s rhetoric has 
fed efforts to blame immigrants for “steal- 
ing jobs” and for undermining wages. In a 
bid to oppose support fer Pacific Steel 
workers, one local City Council member 
wrote, “Every job given to an undocument- 
ed immigrant is a job denied to an 
American citizen,” and “citizens won’t 


work for the low wages undocumented . 


immigrants will work for.” 

In reality, this new wave of DHS work- 
place enforcement is focusing, not on low- 
wage employers, but on high-wage, and 
often unionized ones. Fired janitors around 
the country are almost all members of 
SEIU. Workers at Pacific Steel belong to 
Local 164B of the Glass, Molders, Plastics 
and Pottery. Workers (GMP). Dozens of 
workers were terminated at a Sealy mat- 
tress factory, where they belonged to a fur- 
niure: »-workers:... local of... .the 
Communication Workers of America. 


There is a long history of anti-union 


animus among immigration authorities. 
Agents have set up roadblocks before 
union elections in California fields, con- 
ducted raids during meatpacking organiz- 
ing drives in North Carolina and Iowa, 
audited janitorial employers and airline 


food plants prior to union contract negoti- 
ations, and helped companies terminate 


close to a thousand apple packers when 
they tried to join the Teamsters Union in 
Washington state. Tee 

But there’s another reason. why union 
companies are targets. They’ re easier. All 
employers are required to have job appli- 
cants fill out I-9 forms and provide identi- 
fication and Social Sécurity numbers, 
which go into the employees’ records. In 
an “I-9 audit,” ICE agents pore through 
those records to identify undocumented 
workers. They then send the employer a 
letter listing the workers it must fire. 

In garment sweatshops and small restau- 
rants, inspecting personnel records is time- 
consuming and laborious. On the other 
hand, unions generally force employers to 
keep records in good order, to ensure they 
adhere to the pay levels, benefits and work- 
er rights in labor agreements. In those com- 
panies, immigration agents easily sweep in 
and build their case for firings. 

Employers have often found advan- 


tages in demanding that their workers re- 


verify their immigration status. At Able 


business will suffer greatly, 


Building Maintenance, ICE targeted 475 
workers during an [-9 audit in San 
Francisco, and the company terminated 
them. Then, in Los Angeles, the company 
used the process to lower its labor costs. 

Every time Able took over a new 
building from another janitorial contrac- 
tor, it demanded that the workers there 
provide new proof of their legal status. 
When some couldn’t, the company fired 
them and replaced them with new hires at 
much lower wages and benefit levels. 

These actions violated the intent of the 
union’s contract. That agreement says that 
when one building service company 1s 
brought in to replace another, it must con- 
tinue to employ the workers who have 
always done that work. The agreement pro- 
vides workers some job security in an 
industry where contractors change con- 
stantly. Although companies compete 
fiercely against each other, they can’t gain 
advantage by firing high-wage workers and 
replacing them with low-wage ones. 

But that’s just what Able is doing, by 
using immigration status as a pretext to 


‘terminate longtime janitors in L.A. high- 


rises. That’s why more than a thousand 
workers marched through those same 
buildings in protest. They fear, not only 
that Able will continue to fire them, but 
that other companies will use the same 
tactic to lower costs, in order to compete. 

Workers at Stanford University held 
similar protests, when one union janitorial 
contractor was replaced by another. After 
the new contractor demanded that long- 
time employees re-verify their immigra- 
tion status, 19 were fired. : 

At Pacific Steel in Berkeley, ICE gained 
access to the company’s I-9 and other per- 
sonnel records in February, and began its 
audit. But union contract negotiations had 
begun just weeks before. In March, the 
foundry’s workers struck for a week, suc- 
cessfully defending their medical benefits. 

Conducting an audit in the middle of a 
labor dispute violates an operating proce- 
dure dating from the Clinton administra- 
tion. In May, the union filed an unfair labor 
practice charge against the company and 
ICE, accusing them of violating the instruc- 
tion in order to punish union activity. To 
win support for workers who might be fired 
as a result of the audit, GMP Local 164B 
and other unions pointed to the disastrous 
effect it would have on the community. 

“If these skilled workers are removed 
from the foundry, the operation of the 
* said Josie 
Camacho, executive secretary of the 
Alameda Labor Council. “If the foundry 
were to close as a consequence, it would 
be an economic disaster for the Bay Area. 


‘The company and the workers pay taxes 


that support local schools and services, 
which cannot afford to lose money des- 
perately needed in these challenging eco- 
nomic times.” 

In addition to city council resolutions, 
many elected officials, churches and 
immigrant rights groups have written to 
the Department of Homeland Security 


voicing opposition to the possible firings. 


“These audits affect workers in many 
other workplaces beyond Pacific Steel,” 
added Camacho. “They could deepen 
unemployment, and make recovery from 
the current recession more difficult. That 
should concern the administration as it 
faces a national election in 2012.” 

Mike Garcia, president of United 
Service Workers West, SEIU, which rep- 
resents the Able janitors, suggests that 
every labor council survey unions in its 
area, to find out where the audits and fir- 
ings are taking place. 

The Pacific Steel and Able protests mark 
a new level of opposition in unions to the I- 
9 audits and firings. “The union is responsi- 
ble for representing and protecting union 
members against any violation of human 


Entire families have joined the sit-ins to protest workplace raids. 
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The Obama administration has implemented many of the 
enforcement measures aimed at immigrant workers. As a 
result, firings have skyrocketed in the last two years, and 
deportations total over a million. 


rights,” said Ignacio De La Fuente, interna- 
tional vice-president of the GMP. 

In its effort to encourage worker partici- 
pation in their own defense, Local 164B 
organized an immigration clinic in which a 
dozen attorneys from legal aid organiza- 
tions talked to employees one-on-one to 
help them resolve their status questions. 
And as undocumented students did in their 
campaign to pass the Dream Act, some 
workers began to speak out publicly. 

A rising tide of labor opposition to I-9 
audits will make waves in Washington, 
D.C. Already the firings are causing some 
unions to question support for key elements 
of the comprehensive immigration reform 
(CIR) bills that Congress has debated over 
the past seven years, especially the propos- 
als for beéfed-up workplace enforcement. 

Almost all the CIR bills would increase 
audits and penalties on employers for hiring 
undocumented workers. They include man- 
dating use of the E-Verify database, and a 
national ID program, to make it easier for 
ICE to find and fire people. 

The Obama administration not only sup- 
ports the CIR approach, but it has imple- 
mented many of the enforcement measures 
those bills proposed. As a result, firings 
have skyrocketed in the last two years, and 
deportations total over a million. 

When sanctions were passed as part of 
the Immigration Reform and Control Act 
in 1986, the AFL-CIO supported them, 
despite significant local opposition. 
Sanctions were justified as a means to 
force undocumented workers to leave the 
country, and to discourage others from 
coming, a justification still used today. 

Over the following 13 years, however, 
unions saw. sanctions used by employers 
to threaten and fire workers when they 
tried to organize or enforce minimum 
wages and labor standards. After a grow- 
ing outcry, the AFL-CIO then reversed its 
position at its 1999 convention in Los 
Angeles. Its new position called for the 
repeal of employer sanctions, legalization 
of the undocumented, and enforcing labor 
rights for all workers. 

Under the Bush administration, howev- 
er, as comprehensive immigration reform 
bills were introduced with massive 
employer support; parts of the labor 
movement began to call for the “fair 
enforcement” of sanctions. Some unions 
saw sanctions’as a means to get rid of 
workers viewed as “low-wage competi- 
tors,” while others saw support for sanc- 
tions as a tradeoff that could lead to legal- 
ization for the undocumented. 

The CIR bills, and their limited legal- 
ization proposals, all failed to pass 
Congress. Firings of undocumented work- 
ers, however, increased dramatically. The 


Bush and;Obama administrations. did not. 


need Congressional approval for more 
enforcement. Many unions were para- 
lyzed as a result, finding it difficult to 
support increased enforcement in CIR 
bills in Washington, and then oppose that 
same enforcement when it led to the firing 
of their own members. The Pacific Steel 
and Able protests are a sign of a growing 
challenge to this paralysis. 

Earlier opposition came _ from 
Minneapolis, where SEIU Local 26 began 
to organize opposition to I-9 audits and fir- 
ings, first of its own janitorial members, 
and then of non-union fast food workers at 
Chipotle restaurants. It held meetings of 
fired workers, and organized demonstra- 
tions that included a sit-in at a Chipotle out- 
let. Their campaign included in its list of 
demands that employers support immigra- 
tion reform. But what kind of reform? 

Unions are starting to wrestle with this 
question. The audits are a product of the 
employer sanctions provision contained in 
the 1986 law. Without changing that law to 
repeal sanctions, measures like audits, E- 
Verify, raids and firings are inevitable. 

Labor councils in San Francisco, 
Silicon Valley and Alameda County have 
passed resolutions in the past year calling 
for the repeal of sanctions. The Alameda 
council authored the original resolution 
that changed the AFL-CIO position at its 
1999 convention, 12 years ago. In a new 
resolution passed unanimously in June, 
the council “reiterates its support for the 
immigration reform proposal it first pro- 
posed in 1999, which was then adopted by 
the AFL-CIO Convention.” 

The three resolutions, also passed by 
the national convention of the Labor 
Council ~for ' Latin American 
Advancement, call for support for an 
alternative to the CIR tradeoff, called the 
Dignity Campaign. In addition to repeal- 
ing sanctions, it calls for an immigration 
policy based on labor and human rights. It 
includes scrapping trade agreements that 
lead to poverty and forced migration from 
Mexico and other developing countries. 

The Dignity Campaign proposal is not 
viable in a Congress dominated by Tea 
Party nativists and corporations seeking 
guest worker programs. But just as it took 
a civil rights movement to pass the Voting 
Rights Act, any basic change to establish 
the rights of immigrants will also require 
a social upheaval and a fundamental 
realignment of power. 

A janitors’ march in downtown Los 
Angeles, or city council resolutions in - 
Northern California, may be only steps in 
that direction. But what counts is where 
those marchers are heading. 


For more of David Bacon’s articles and 
photographs, see http://dbacon.igc.org 


by Sandra Schwartz 


66 o Human Being is Ilegal—Y 

Cada uno Tiene un Sueno 

(Each One Has a Dream).” 
That is the powerful theme of a new mural 
gracing the walls of the Friends Meeting 
and the offices of American Friends 
Service Committee at 65 Ninth St. in San 
Francisco. This strikingly beautiful mural 
is 100 feet wide and 30 feet tall. 

For the past year, Pablo Paredes, youth 
outreach coordinator of the American 
Friends Service Committee (AFSC), has 
been working with a group of high school 
students who have dedicated themselves 
to bringing the voices of underprivileged 
and undocumented youth into the debate 
on immigration reform by building com- 
munity, documenting their stories, build- 
ing alliances, educating potential allies, 
and advocating for change. 

The group calls themselves 67 Suenos 
after the 67 percent of migrant youth 
whose dreams are not reflected in any of 
the common narratives regarding immi- 
gration reform. They coalesced as the 
nation was debating the passage of the 
“Dream Act.” 

Many dedicated allies were campaign- 
ing for the passage of the “Dream Act” 
without knowing that the act had been 
changed, leaving an estimated 67 percent 
of undocumented youth no option for pur- 
suing a “pathway toward citizenship.” 

This new mural — with its images of 
indigenous symbols, the crosses of those 


who died while trying to cross the border, . 


and a vibrant central image of youth lead- 
ing a renewed movement for justice — is 
a passionate statement from the youth that 
neither politicians nor allies can ignore. 

Pablo Paredes said, “Creating a strong 
piece of art in a public space changes the 
consciousness.” Certainly, for those of us 
who worked on the mural, it has been an 
experience that borders on the level of 
magic or even a miracle. 

We didn’t have an auspicious begin- 
ning. Even receiving a key to gain access 
to the vacant lot was a challenge that 
required jumping endless hoops that 
included securing certificates of insur- 
ance, signing a licensing agreement with a 
large absentee landlord, and then waiting 
for the delivery of the key. 

The key allowed us access to a monu- 
mental wall in a lot littered with refuse 
that symbolizes a neighborhood inhabited 
by people that many would like to forget. 
As we waited for delivery of the lift that 
gave us access to the upper reaches of the 
wall, we picked up bags and bags of trash 
filled with broken glass, needles, human 
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This new mural is a passionate statement from the youth that politicians cannot ignore. It 
depicts indigenous symbols, the crosses of those who died while trying to cross the border, 
and a vibrant central image of youth leading a renewed movement for justice. 


waste, and other detritus of urban decay. 


We thought things were looking up 
when the lift/boom was delivered: we 
could now paint the whole wall. But, to 


our dismay, as soon as we drove the lift. 


onto the lot we found ourselves. stuck in 
the sand. When the delivery truck drove 
onto the lot to pull it out, the driver got 
stuck as well. Over the next two days, five 
vehicles mired themselves in the sand as 
the company tried to prove that the lift 
was appropriate for the site. 

Eventually, we went to the lumberyard 
and bought multiple sheets of plywood 
and used the boards to create a path to 
move the lift to the wall. Once we got to 
the wall, we felt enormous relief, but we 
soon encountered another major problem. 
Our muralist was unable to produce an 
image that resonated with the group. 

We were at the point of giving up. 
Then Pablo Paredes met Pancho Pescador 
at the Berkeley Farmer’s Market. As they 
talked, Pablo discovered that Pancho is an 
experienced muralist who works with 
youth in Oakland painting murals. He 


thought he could produce an image from 
the notes that Pablo sent him about the 
group’s ideas. . 

Two days later, Pancho showed up at 
the AFSC office with a drawing that 
everyone recognized as the image they 
had been waiting to see. It also turned out 
that Pancho was no stranger to the group. 
Rather, he was a beloved teacher from one 
of the youth’s middle school and a mentor 
to her younger brother. From that point 
on, we saw and experienced the magic. 

We held a painting party that drew 
people from far and wide. Quakers came 
from Sacramento, Palo Alto, San 
Francisco and the East Bay to work on the 
mural. Tourists stopped to ask if they 
could help. One family traveling through 
from Canada spent the day. Allies from 
the community painted, and individuals 
who recognized the images stopped to tell 
their stories, including a young man who 
had buried his friend in the desert. 

As the weeks passed, endless numbers 
of people stopped to take pictures, yell their 
appreciation, and offer to help. One young 


man spent two weeks cleaning the lot, pick- 


ing up litter that was ground in but still 


potentially dangerous to volunteers. Some 


of our homeless neighbors became mem- 


bers of the daily painting team. 
Finally, on Friday evening, August 26, 
we celebrated the unveiling of the mural 
with hundreds of allies, well wishers, 
friends and families. The 67 Suenos were 
radiant as they stood in front of the crowd 
as many cameras snapped pictures. 

The young people excitedly described 
the process of creating art, and shared 
their purpose and their dreams. They were 
poised, articulate, and proud. They had 
wotked hard, putting in many more hours 
than could reasonably be expected. 

They knew they were instrumental in 
creating a piece of art that is not only beau- 
tiful, but carries a message that every politi- 
cian needs to hear and that everyone of us 
needs to acknowledge: No Human Being 
Is Mlegal — Y Cada Uno Tiene un Sueno. 

Sandra Schwartz is the peace education 


coordinator of the American Friends Service 
Committee.. 


